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“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 
AND THE INK IS 
FRESH” 


HOTELS ‘ LIKE PEOPLE A CAN You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with 


its quick-repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 


BE JUDGED BY ATTENTION ... Without the special pants hanger on the closet door or 


the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead 

44 a4 ... the telephone-attached memorandum .pad .. . or the 

TO LITTLE THINGS convenient ae calendar . . . the tourist and visitor's 
city map... the ample supply of stationery, both business 
and social . .. telegraph blanks .. . all little things, but 
would your stay be as pleasant if we hadn’t thought of them? 
We could go on... and on... mention the little sums 
you save because Statler Hotels have banned tipping at 
public restaurant checkrooms . . . tabooed unsolicited ser- 
vice from washroom attendants . . . cut off premiums over 
street store prices on cigar and newsstand items. We could 


PERHAPS you won’t notice—when you reach for pen 

and ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen- 
points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, perfectly 
clean...the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about 
what you're writing, not what you're writing with...which 
is exactly what we want you to do. 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment 


if Ion found scratchy, sputtering pen-points ... crusty, half- —with all due modesty—tell about service from courteous 
petrified ink .. . an inkwell that smudged your fingertips. employees, imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go 


You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at 
other hotels. So we’ve made sure that there will not be such 
a discordant note in your stay with us. 


beyond routine in satisfying your wants.. .. 
But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler Hotels, 
you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that comes from our 
The many “little things” that make you happy—completely zealous attention to the “‘little things” which are essential 
comfortable—in our hotels, did not just happen. Each new to complete hotel service—Statler Service. 
idea was given painstaking study . .. worked out with lab- 


oratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly 
rca S = Sa eey : PRESIDENT 
growing list of Statler innovations. Ms 
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Social Workers Buy Books! 


At the 61st National Conference this year, The Survey 
conducted an unusually large exhibit, and the repre- 
sentatives in charge reported writer’s cramp from 
noting sales in their order books. Close to 700 books 
were sold—one of the best records made in recent years. 
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A DISTINCTIVE 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


‘The Bell 


Tue Bell System is a widely owned organization 
operating a public service under federal and state 
regulation. ; 

Its threefold purpose is to give the public the best 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost, give 
steady work at fair wages to its hundreds of thousands 
of employees and pay a reasonable return to the men 
and women who have invested in it. 

The constant endeavor of the management is to 
deal equitably and honorably with each of these 


groups. There is no reason to do otherwise. There 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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are 675,000 people who own the stock of the parent 
company—American Telephone and Telegraph. They 
are the owners of its nation-wide property. They are 
your neighbors. They live in every state of the Union 
and their average holding is twenty-seven shares. No 
individual or organization owns as much as one per 
cent of the stock. 

In the truest sense, the Bell System is a business 
democracy—born in America, brought to its present 
stature by American enterprise, financed and operated 


by and for the people of America. 
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IRE GIST OF JIT 


ISITORS from abroad, particularly England, have been amazed 
V: the lack of protest among the unemployed in the United Stat. 

Some have thought it a good sign for the future, others a sign that 
the American spirit has been crushed. What about the Boston Tea 
Party? they asked. Just recently there has been a sharp change which 
Joun S. Gamps, associate in social science of the experimental New 
College of Teachers College, Columbia University, has studied and 
here reports on (page 357). He has found perhaps 100,000 men and 
women organized in pressure groups under three radical auspices. They 
act as well as protest in regard to relief and they are beginning to take 
part in strikes on the side of the strikers. 


F RESH as a cool rain on hot August asphalt is THEODORE LARsoN’s 

prediction (page 362) that air-conditioning will extend from build- 
ings and trains to clothes (some have already been designed), to whole 
regions (an electric tower protects California oranges from frost for a 
distance of three miles). In architectural terms, Mr. Larson is “‘pro- 
fessionally interested in atmospheric control as a factor, along with 
light control and sound control, in generating a new instrumental archi- 
tecture that will, as a scientifically controllable environment, provide 
mankind with a greater degree of comfort and well-being and perhaps 
even facilitate a consciously designed evolution of humanity.” Mr. 
Larson is technical news editor of The Architectural Record, a gradu- 
ate in architecture of Harvard where he was awarded the Nelson Robin- 
son Jr. traveling fellowship in architecture. In more personal terms, he 
is best known hereabouts as the husband of Marjorie Larson, formerly a 
member of the staff of Survey Graphic, now preoccupied with a son, 
aged 1, going strongly on his own power, 


[OLLOWING his widely known work in adult education under the 

State of California, LyMAN Bryson went to Des Moines, Iowa, as a 
leader in the Public Forums project of the American Association for 
Adult Education. His article (page 369) is based on the sessions of the 
Forums which were devoted to the farmer and his problems. On July 1 
he came to New York to train leaders in adult education under the title 
of visiting professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia. 


Eo® years the editor of The American City and active in many civic 

enterprises, HARoLD S, BUTTENHEIM (page 372) has recently organ- 
ized and is president of the General Welfare Tax League “organized to 
conduct research in public finance, to serve as an exchange for infor- 
mation on governmental revenues and expenditures, to further such 
financial legislation as appears to be for the common good, and to 
oppose such as would apparently have an adverse effect upon the 
general welfare.” 


W: RUSSELL BOWIE discusses (page 378) what we have learned 
in the twenty years since war was declared in August 1914. The 
rector of the conservative Grace Episcopal Church in New York City, 
Dr. Bowie has taken a radical position on peace as a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and a supporter of the War Resisters’ 
League. He is the author of a book to be published by Abingdon in the 
fall, The Story of the Bible, Retold from Genesis to Revelation in the 
Light of Present Knowledge. 


Yee neighborhood justice dispensed under a tree by the wayside 

(page 380) is the second of an informal series of articles by ANNA 
Louisz Stronc, an American journalist who has lived for some years 
in Soviet Russia and is well known to our readers. 


[EN ESS for many generations, SARAH N. CLEGHORN of Vermont 

contributes (page 384) her seventh ballad—readers of Survey 
Graphic will recall gratefully her Ballad of Lionel Licorish in the issue 
of October 1930. A teacher of English in Manumit School and in Vas- 
sar, Miss Cleghorn is known to millions of readers for a quickly scrib- 
bled postcard which she once sent to FPA for his column in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. It was on her first trip to the South and it read: 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That every working day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


Wi mingled pleasure and sorrow we publish (page 390) what is 
perhaps the last writing of Maynarp Suiptey, done shortly be- 
fore his recent death in California. Readers of Survey Graphic will re- 
call his many contributions to Letters & Life over a period of years, 
chiefly on the physical sciences, which were his special subject. It was 
characteristic of the man to decide that he wanted a new interest in his 
middle years, when most of us relax. He decided to read everything 
worth while on the New Deal; would we, he asked, get him the impor- 
tant books in return for a careful reading and the sharing of the con- 
tents with oyr readers? We would, and he did. But that, of course, was 
incidental to a life devoted to science and to his taking up the cudgels 
for evolution at the time of the famous Scopes trial in Tennessee. The 
Science League of America, which he organized, made the outstanding 
liberal contribution to a discussion otherwise obscured in a fog of 
Fundamentalism and oratory. 
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WE EAT’ 


BY JOHN S. GAMBS 


N a district relief office in Pittsburgh, three men are sitting 
along one side of a table. They represent five hundred un- 
employed families. Opposite them sits a woman, the dis- 

trict supervisor. There has been excited talk. Suddenly one 
of the men gets up, his face white. He puts his head close to 
the woman’s; his eyes blaze at her: 

“Damn you! You don’t care what happens to the unem- 
ployed. God! how I hate you. I could tear your foul body to 
shreds, cut it up into strips—-you don’t know what it means 
to be evicted. You live in a steam-heated apartment. I hate 
you. I could break every bone in your dirty carcass.” 

The scene changes. A delegation of an unemployed league 
is in Harry L. Hopkins’ office. The spokesman begins by 
saying something like this: 

“Before we submit our complaint, Mr. Hopkins, we want 


you to know that we have no faith in you. We are well . 


aware that your policy is not to relieve the unemployed, but 
to stretch out relief thinly enough to save the incomes of the 
rich, at the same time that you give enough to prevent an 
uprising of the workers.” 

Last January, when the Colorado legislature met to con- 
sider the desperate relief situation, the galleries were packed 
with members of an unemployed league. They sang while 
the assembly was trying to deliberate; whenever a legislator 
rose and started to leave the chamber—as legislators usually 
do—the crowd shouted, ‘Sit down.” He sat down. One 
senator was so exasperated at the tactics of the unemployed 
that he said: “If this is the kind of people relief agencies are 
feeding, let them starve.” 

I talked with a man in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
He was the leader of an organization of the unemployed. 
“Unless I win the appeal, which I won’t, I go to jail for two 
or three years, I guess. They charged me with resisting an 
officer and inciting to riot. All I did was to try to stop the 
forced sale of the * 
man’s house.” He 
talked casually about 
the two or three 
years in prison—like 
a scholar or business 
man who is about to. 
leave for China or 
Russia, to study or 
open a branch office. 


What of the pressure groups among the unemployed? Starting 
with barter and a naive faith in their own scrip, moving on to 
group protest against niggardly relief, some of them have 
reached a stage of acting with strikers. They keep their mem- 
bers from becoming strikebreakers and join the strikers as 
pickets. They throw their full weight into any handy unrest 


A similar incident but with a different outcome is de- 
scribed in Labor Action, a paper published by the American 
Workers’ Party: 


“This constable is for sale. How much is the bid? Sold for 8 
cents.” The Pennsylvania Unemployed League at Pittsburgh sold 
the constable at an eviction fight. The eviction was stopped by a 
mass demonstration. When leaving an “‘accident” occurred to the 
constable and the landlord. They went to the hospital. ““Who 
threw the bricks?” Shrugged shoulders was the reply. No more 
evictions for six months. (Labor Action, May 1, 1934, p. 3.) 


In the daily press we see such headlines as: 200 Cops 
Guard Relief Parley, or, 600 Rioters Here Battle 100 Police 
at Relief Bureau. In the labor press: Police Slug Jobless as 
500 Demonstrate for Relief in Los Angeles; 55 Jailed in Ohio 
as State Acts to Curb FERA Strike; FERA Strikes Worry 
Relief Heads in Ohio; Ohio State Jobless Vote Relief Strike 
for August First. 


aN this fashion, carrying on their banners the device used by 
men in the Continental Navy—the coiled rattlesnake and 
the militant words, Don’t Tread on Me—thousands of men 
and women are protesting the inadequacies of unemploy- 
ment relief. They sing songs like this, to the tune of the 
chorus of My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean: 


Soo-oop, soo-oop, 

They gave us a bo-ole of soo-oop, 
Soo-oop, soo-oop 

They gave us a bo-ole of soup. 


Their slogans and catch phrases are: ‘‘Empty guts are real 
guts’; “United we eat, divided we starve.” A speaker says to 
an audience of three thousand: ‘“The unemployed are either 
yellow or red—and we’re not yellow.” There is prolonged 
applause. 

So much for one 
side of the picture. 
Here is the other. 

‘““We’re sorry, Miss 
Jones, but orders is 
orders. We got to 
demonstrate in front 
of your district office 
at ten next Saturday. 
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The County Council of 
the Unemployed voted a 
mass demonstration. There won’t be many of us—we’ll just 
sort of march past and stop awhile and maybe sing a song. 
We'll have banners. Don’t worry none about us. You’re 
OK.” That happened in Pittsburgh. 

Members of unemployed leagues, sitting around a table 
in some abandoned warehouse, are busily going through 
papers, sorting, typing, filing. The men—and women— 
comment: 

“Can’t do anything about the Smith case—they’re get- 
ting what they deserve. . . . See if we can get some coal for 
Mrs. Rettchik; she shared her last order with Mrs. Ru- 
binow. . . . Type that complaint over and make a carbon; 
it looks lousy—can’t hand in a thing that looks like that. 
. . . What’s this? That Chiesa guy again! He’s always 
bellyaching. Throw it out; he’d ask for a Rolls Royce if we 
let him, and crab because they didn’t send a chauffeur 
along.” 

In Chicago, leagues of unemployed citizens bring com- 
plaints to a central bureau, through their representatives. A 
case submitted is calmly considered on its merits. The relief 
officer in charge has the confidence of the delegates. There is 
no audience of other persons on relief before whom the 
representatives of the unemployed may dramatize a 
complaint. 

Last January relief agencies in Denver fostered organi- 
zations among the unemployed—organizations that suc- 
ceeded in having a tax bill and a relief-bond bill enacted. 
The clients called on members of the legislature to explain 
their predicament, tried to still the violent opposition of the 
newspapers, and worked quietly but effectively at the polls 
on election-day. 


HERE are probably 100,000 persons in unemployed 
leagues, in every part of the United States. They 
are tolerably well organized; they have their own news- 
papers; they meet in national and regional conventions. 


Minnesota delegates to the National Unemployed Council convention 
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Precisely what do they 
-want? What is their pro- 
gram? If, as many social workers have asked, they are granted 
certain demands today, will they come back tomorrow with 
an entirely new list of demands? Are members of leagues 
Communists? Are the leaders of unemployed organizations 
mere psychopathic troublemakers, who seize on the desperate 
problems of the hour to feed their megalomania? These 
questions have, all of them, two sides, and should be under- 
stood genetically rather than answered categorically. We 
will be in a better position to venture an opinion if we go 
back to the beginnings of unemployed protest during this 
depression. 

In the fall of 1931 we began to hear rumblings of protest 
against inadequate relief. There were hunger marches, to be 
sure, but most of us took notice of another movement of pro- 
test. This movement tended, in typically American fashion, 
to concern itself with monetary schemes and self-reliance. I 
refer, of course, to the so-called barter movement [see 
Making Money, by Jacob Baker, Survey Graphic, Febru- 
ary 1933; Producers’ Exchanges, by E. Wight Bakke, July 
1933]. 

At first this movement (which was not barter at all, but a 
‘““production-exchange system’’, to use Joanna C. Colcord’s 
phrase) sought to bring relief to the destitute without calling 
into aid the offices of local or federal government. Scrip was 
expected to perform miracles; or economic ventures were to 
be undertaken which would bring to self-help leagues an 
adequate supply of commodities. 

’ Very soon, however, the limitations of scrip were seen, and 
the boundaries of self-help discovered. It was then that the 
leagues began to exert pressure on public officials. In Febru- 
ary 1933 thousands of former barterers took forcible posses- 
sion of the county-city building,in Seattle. In Denver, a 


_large production-exchange association became a league of 


protest. ‘‘Next winter,” I was told a year ago by a member 
of the Denver barter association, “Swe won’t dicker with 
farmers and harvest their crops on shares. What we'll do, 
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we'll drive our trucks up to the wholesale 
places and take what we need.” Pat May, a 
leader in the self-help leagues of Los An- 
geles, is as good at grumbling as at organizing 
production-exchange systems. In July of 
.1933, the charming Mormon gentlemen who 
had established the Natural Development 
Association (a self-help league) spent their 
time demonstrating, protesting and making 
speeches against the evils of the present social 
order. The once-thriving store of the Associa- 
tion was all but deserted. 

These leagues soon fell under the leader- 
ship of three left-wing groups: Communists, 
members of the American Workers’ Party, 
and members of the Socialist Party. It is dif- 
ficult to say at the moment which party has 
the strongest leagues. It may be ventured, 
however, that the Socialist Party has the 
largest organizations, but the least militant 


ones. Although each party dominates leagues in most sec- 
tions of the United States, some are stronger in one area than 


in another. The Ameri- 
can Workers’ Party, for 
example, seems to have 
cornered the market in 
Ohio. 

It should be clearly 
understood that, in the 
three types of organiza- 
tions mentioned—So- 
cialist, Communist and 
American Workers’ 
Party—the rank and 
file of the membership 
may be Republican, 
Democrat, Catholic, 
Jewish or pro-Aryan. 
The leagues are non- 
partisan. What happens 
is that the unemployed, 
responding to some gre- 
garious impulse during 


Women with children march in the unemployed protest-meeting in New York City 


pulse, or the deep pools of incipient unrest. The only people 
today who have seemed in any degree willing to execute a 


planorsubmit a program 
are the three groups 
mentioned. Their pur- 
poseful 5 to 10 percent in 
an organization will 
capture it. The only com- 
petition is among them- 
selves—and sometimes 
that is enough to wreck 
a large, powerful league. 

One must not infer 
from the foregoing that 
all unemployed leagues 
have as leaders Com- 
munists, Socialists or 
members of the Ameri- 
can Workers’ Party. 
Some leagues are inde- 
pendent in every sense. 
Some are Technocratic 
in bias, others anarchis- 


these difficult years of Hunger marchers displaying their banner at Washington, D. C., December 7,1933 13. The Utah League 


stress, form an inchoate 


organization. Neither our relief programs, nor any other sort 
of program, has a plan for canalizing the stream of ‘this im- 
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Demonstration for unemployment relief. Plaza, Los Angeles, November 7, 1933 


mentioned above is a 


curious combination of naturalism, technocracy, Mor- 
monism and 100 percent Americanism. Other leagues, no 


doubt, would be found to be just as difficult to 
analyze. 

First, then, we have barter leagues and other 
spontaneous organizations of the unemployed 
which were captured by left-wing leadership. 
Hunger marches and other demonstrations, in 
the pre-FERA era, supersede barter. The next 
phase seems to be marked by direct dealings 
with local relief agencies soon after the estab- 
lishment of the FERA. In these negotiations, 
the keynote seems to be that Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hopkins are friends of the unemployed— 
perhaps even the state relief director is all right 
—but the local director of relief finds his great- 
est pleasure in seeing numbers of people starve 
to death. 

This attitude came about quite naturally. The 
President promised that nobody should starve’ 
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profiteer; payment of rent and no 
evictions. 

The leagues are still protesting 
against these things, and still lay- 
ing the blame for inadequacies on 
local officers. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a growing tendency to 
put the blame on Washington or 
the state Capital, and a decreased 
tendency to lay the entire blame 
for all shortcomings at the feet of 
local administrators. 

Recently something rather dra- 


Under the slogan, Don't Tread on Me, used by the men of the Continental Navy, 
thousands of unemployed are protesting the inadequacies of unemployment relief. 
This drawing for Labor Action shows them in possession of a state capitol 


if, then, relief was inadequate, it was probably the fault of 
the county relief board, or of the nearest district supervisor. 
Because—at least partly because—of the difference between 
the fine statements which came from federal officials, and 
the relatively low standard of living that was actually meted 
out by state and local officials, unemployed leagues made 
district relief offices bear the brunt of their complaints, 
demonstrations, riots and abuse. 

At this time, the following attitude was (and is) charac- 
teristic: unemployment relief should be something quite 
different from ‘‘welfare.’’ Persons willing and able to work, 
but being honestly incapable of finding employment, should 
not be urged or forced to exhaust completely their resources, 
give up their homes, live with relatives, take a major portion 
of a grown son’s or daughter’s wages, receive no medical at- 
tention unless there is a critical illness, and so on. The un- 
employed should be able to register the fact of their unem- 
ployment; and, upon verification of this fact, relief should 
begin. It is by such preconceptions that conferences with 
relief agencies are dominated. 

More specifically, the following demands have been made 
by unemployed leagues: greater promptness in getting 
various forms of relief, especially in emergencies; briefer 
waiting periods in reception rooms; less humiliating “case 
work” and abolition of the “‘pauper’s oath’; more sympa- 
thetic and better-trained social workers; continued oppor- 
tunity to present complaints, at regular times, to the 
principal relief officers of the area; general improvement of 
relief among Negroes, and no discrimination against them; 
provision of toilets in waiting-rooms; issue of a type of order 
permitting its use in several stores; cash relief; better relief 
for single persons; fewer changes and less confusion in regu- 
lations having to do with the giving of relief; inspection of 
stores that honor relief orders, to see that they do not 


matic has happened. The leagues 
have taken on a new function, 
logical enough in view of their 
history, but unrelated to protest 
against inadequate relief. There 
has been a generally rising dis- 
trust of the National Recovery 
Program. It has expressed itself, so 
far as concerns our inquiry, by a 
wave of strikes and threatened 
strikes on the part of employed 
labor. Now, unemployed leagues 
have, in their short life, shown a 
remarkable solidarity with em- 
ployed labor. Those on work re- 
lief, for example, have demanded 
rates equal to those of ordinary 
labor in order that current wage- 
rates should not be threatened; and there have been several 
demonstrations in which this matter was an issue. They fear 
that the unemployed may be transformed into a substratum 
of the working classes. Even more, they fear that such a sub- 
stratum, if created, will challenge the security of the labor 
force employed by business enterprise. There has also been 
solidarity in ordinary strikes. Unemployed leagues have 
tried to prevent their members, and other unemployed, 
from taking the jobs created by a labor dispute. They have 
picketed as assiduously as have the strikers themselves; and, 
in some cases, as in the recent Toledo strike, the leaders of 
the unemployed have played prominent réles in the labor 
conflict. 

While this is being written, the leagues are girding them- 
selves for the impending steel strike. At a convention of the 
Pennsylvania Unemployed League in Allentown resolutions 
were voted to support the threatening strike. They offered 
their services, their leadership/and their press. They prom- 
ised not to scab, and to prevent others among the unem- 
ployed—so far as is possible—from scabbing. 

From barter and protest to planned participation in 
major labor disputes—that, in a few words, summarizes the 
history of unemployed activity. What has happened is not so 
much that the leagues are becoming bolder and bolder, but 
that the background against which they have operated is 
constantly changing. It must also be remembered that the 
present administration is making the first national experi- 
ment in the giving of poor relief; it is not to be wondered at 
if the guinea pigs squeal and twist as the experiment 
progresses. ; 

How much of the activity described above is sound and 


% 


Labor Action 


‘fury, and how much is intelligent pursuit of goals? Is a man 


like the police commissioner of New York City right when he 
says that the unemployed “‘injure their cause by resorting to 
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unlawful action. . . . The result [of taking part in demon- 
strations] is that those of the unemployed who lend them- 
‘selves to this exploitation only add to their own difficulties.” 

The goals of unemployment leagues are of two sorts, ex- 
pressed and unexpressed. The expressed range from getting 
a ton of coal for Mrs. O’Connor who, somehow, has been 
neglected by a social worker, to demands for a state pat- 
terned after the Soviet Union. The unexpressed goals are the 
desire for companionship, engaging in activities that absorb 
one’s interest (typing complaints or taking part in riots), be- 
ing of service to one’s fellows, competing for recognition and 
so on. 

Both goals have been advanced by organizations of the 
unemployed. Demonstrations have, without doubt, been 
followed by better relief. Riots work—at least up to a certain 
point. In the last century a hunger march in London re- 
sulted in the trebling of the relief fund within a few hours; in 
Minneapolis, a few months ago, a similar demonstration had 
similar results. In 1922 the British Unemployed attacked the 
Islington Guards; the dole was continued. In Pittsburgh, 
members of a militant organization of war veterans swoop 
on the district offices because, in their opinion, they are be- 
ing unjustly treated; they usually get what they ask for. One 
could repeat instance after instance. 

As to the ventures of the unemployed in national strikes, 
they have not yet had an opportunity to demonstrate their 
strength. It is certainly true, however, that no group of 
strikers can hope to win important concessions unless the un- 
employed, through their own organization, undertake to 
spoil the market for strike-breakers. 

As to the second goal, the unexpressed goal of finding a 
way to manifest competitive, altruistic and gregarious im- 
pulses—that, too, has been achieved in part by unemployed 
leagues. 

Through “‘chiseling”—to use their term—and cooperative 
begging, leagues may secure a dozen branch offices; the 
quarters are furnished with tables, chairs, typewriters and 
filing cases. These branch offices fulfil useful recreational and 
social functions. Members come in to smoke, chat or read. 
Sometimes a puppy or a cat is mascot—a spoiled animal, re- 
ceiving the tender care of rough hands. In winter, branch 
offices are warmer than some of the homes. Lunches are 
served to the regular office staff. Sometimes a dormitory is 
established for a group of unmarried workers. At the central 
office out of two or three old cars owned, one, somehow, is 
kept in operating order. It is used, of course, only on official 
business. There are also dances to raise money and large 
mass meetings. Public opinion has been sufficiently favorable 


Pennsylvania Unemployed League, Allegheny 
County Division, Oliver High School 


3/6/34 
MANCHESTER UNIT 
We wish to call to the attention of the A.C.E.R.B. the following 
case on which we charge gross inefficiency:— 


J , ROBERT Street WISE 


Mr. J applied for relief on 2/7/34. Eight days later, 
2/15/34, visitor called at his home. After the usual investigation, 
the visitor said she was sorry, if the case was her own she would 
issue immediate relief. She explained that she was only a substi- 
tute on this case, the regular worker being ill. Grocery order for 
$5.50 was made out on 2/19/34. Mr. J never received 
this order until 2/23/34. (Sixteen days after the date of applica- 
tion.) 
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Pennsylvania Unemployed League, Allegheny 
County Division, Oliver High School 
3/6/34 
We wish fo call to the attention of the A.C.E.R.B. the following 
cases, charging gross inefficiency and direct violation of the exis{- 
ing agreement between the A.C.E.R.B. and the PENNSYLVANIA 
UNEMPLOYED LEAGUE for the handling of EMERGENCY RELIEF 


CASES 
(1) G ALBERTA Mrs. Ave. N.S. BAZELL 


This case was first called to the attention of the N.S. Unit 2/5/34 
Coal having been ordered 2 weeks previously. The answer was 
“Have Mrs. come in to see Mrs. Sat. Feb. 10th at 
10 A.M.” As a result of the conference Coal was ordered 
2/10/34. 

Six days later 2/16/34 case was again called to the attention of 
the N.S. Unit this time as an Emergency Case. No Results. Once 
more it was called to the attention of the N.S. Unit. On 2/26/34. 
Still no results. On 3/2/34 it was called to the attention of Miss 
D , at the County Bldg. who said ‘‘Coal was ordered thru the 
A.C.E.R.B. 2/12/34."" REQ. 757845 Coal was finally delivered 
3/4/34 nearly 6 weeks after the request. 


(2) H EMMA Mars. Ave. N.S. BUCKHAM 


This case was called to the attention of the N.S. Unit on 
2/16/34 as an Emergency Case. Coal having been ordered 2 
weeks previously. Was again called to the attention of the N.S. 
Unit. 2/26/34. No Results. When called to the attention of 
Miss D at the County Bldg. ‘‘Coal was ordered thru the 
A.C.E.R.B. 2/23/34." REQ. 773287. 


to allow the leagues, rather generally, to meet in school- 
houses or the halls of public libraries. 

Some members of leagues serve their fellows directly by 
being members of “service committees.” The functions of 
these committees are to turn on the gas after it has been 
turned off by the company; ditto electricity. As for water, 
the committees will sometimes pour cement over the valve 
when it is open; when the cement hardens, it is troublesome, 
not to say expensive, to shut off the water. Probably most of 
the leagues are equipped to give convincing work-references 
to members who have no recommendations from former em- 
ployers. And it is also likely that an evicted citizen could get, 
from his league, forged rent receipts covering the past six 
months, to present to a prospective landlord. 


HAT next? Will the leagues grow and extend their in- 
fluence? Estimates will vary, but it seems clear that, 
including women and older adolescents, ten million persons 
are candidates for membership. Will the leagues grow from 
their present 100,000 (an unreliable figure, of course) to— 
say—five millions? That would give the unemployed an or- 
ganization rivaling in numbers the AFL at its peak, and 
would constitute an organization fifty times larger than the 
IWW in its best days. 
Hardly. Internal and external forces militate against such 
growth. The internal forces revolve around the recurrent 


' factional! struggles of left-wing unionism in the United States. 


In Pittsburgh, where I made an intensive study of unem- 
ployed unions, the customary process of karyokinesis was 
going on unabated. Each group had split off from some 
other group, and the remaining groups were riven by 
cliques. Last summer, the self-help movement in California 
—where it was strongest—was a bundle of animosities, per- 
sonal hatreds, petty jealousies [see Whither Self-Help? Paul 
S. Taylor and Clark Kerr, Survey Graphic, July]. 

It seems, moreover, to be characteristic of unionism that, 
as it grows in numbers, it goes further (Continued on page 400) 
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THE WEATHER 


BY C. THEODORE LARSON 


MPLIED in every practical application of air-conditioning 
are two theoretical questions: Just why should we need 
conditioned air? What kind of atmosphere is scientifically 

the most desirable? The answer is in the delicate balance 
maintained by the human body in response to atmospheric 
variables and experienced both as comfort, a factor about 
which much is known, and as health, about which much 
has yet to be learned. 

The human organism is itself a beautifully designed and 
efficient heating-plant in which fuel and air are transformed 
into energy by a process of slow combustion within the 
tissues. This energy finally becomes heat which keeps the 
body temperature well above that of the air. The thermostat 
is set at 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit, and a sensitive heat-regu- 
lating mechanism automatically adapts the body to a wide 
range of atmospheric changes by equating heat production 
with heat loss. Beyond certain limits, however, the body 
rapidly loses its ability to make the physiological compensa- 
tions and before these limits are reached mechanical means 
must be devised to control the environment if discomfort is 
to be avoided. All this involves the science of conditioned 
air. New as it is and as yet with faltering devices, it is spread- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The man in the hot street increas- 
ingly steps into it gratefully in homes, apartments, hotels, 
offices, restaurants, theaters, department stores, hospitals, 
factories, trains—even buses and airplanes. We are actually 
manufacturing weather to order. 

Probably the most rapid advance will be found in the 
field of transportation, where the introduction of stream- 
lined forms to obtain higher speeds with less fuel has made 
air-conditioning a necessity. The truly streamlined airplane, 
train or automobile must have a smooth envelope, fish-like 
in shape, unbroken by open windows and as free as possible 
of projections; being thus self-inclosed, the vehicle must 
generate its own ventilation. 

In air-conditioning these new streamliners, all the difficul- 
ties of filtration and heat insulation are encountered in an 
intensified manner. Every motorist knows the trouble that 
can be caused by moisture frosting the windshield: artificial 
humidification would increase the condensation. A plane 
climbing to a cruising ceiling of 10,000 feet is likely to ex- 
perience a change from 70 degrees to subzero temperatures 
in fifteen minutes, making imperative a thermal-proof con- 
struction. But the problems are relatively much simpler of 
solution in these small industrially-produced units, for ex- 
periments can be made on a more flexible and extensive 
scale than is possible in ordinary building construction. 

The Campbell Metal Window Company has announced 
production of conditioners for taxicabs and closed cars. 
From an apparatus 
slung beneath the 
floor-boards, fresh 
air is sucked in through 
twin ducts, filtered, 
processed and then 
blown into the cab 
through a floor grille. 
The conditioner is to 
be sold primarily as 


To the layman, air-conditioning seems little short of magic: 
making climate to order is as thrilling as flying. But we are 
only at the beginning of what the scientists and engineers 
are preparing to do for our comfort and health, perhaps con- r 
ditioning a whole region, eventually giving us air-conditioned 
clothes in which each man can suit himself as to temperature 


accessory equipment for existing automobiles, but it appears 
likely that the 1936, if not the 1935, models will have built-in 
air conditioners and perhaps even streamlined interiors as 
well as exteriors. 

The natural next step would be to apply structural in- 
novations in this field to larger fabrications like dwellings 
and skyscrapers. Increasing efficiency implies rejection of 
the traditional old structural forms, and if we wish to know 
how our buildings will appear a decade or so hence, the 
Jules Verne of the day will have to be, in addition to his 
other virtues, something of an expert on air-conditioning. 


HE ideal surrounding atmosphere is sometimes described 

as the kind experienced on a sunny spring morning in 
the country just after a refreshing rain. To reduce the air of 
this rare June day to specific qualities which can be iden- 
tified with mathematical precision is of course the objective 
of the laboratory investigators. It is well known that such air 
is a mixture of gases and water vapor, and that the capacity 
of the air for holding moisture increases with rising tem- 
peratures and decreases with falling temperatures. Within 
large limits, the technique of purifying the atmosphere and 
controlling the desired combinations of temperature, 
humidity and air motion, which determine the degree of 
comfort or discomfort felt by the human body, is also known. 

First of all, because of the individualistic habits of some of 
our rugged citizenry, cleansing and sweetening of the air is 
usually imperative. The quaint custom of allowing any 
building to vent its atmospheric sewerage on all its neigh- 
bors is a chief cause of the blanket of dust, soot, fumes, gases, 
miscellaneous odors, disease-producing organisms and other 
foreign matter (including pollen and meteoric fragments), 
which overhangs the larger industrial cities and shuts off 
much of the solar illumination. 

The exclusion of the sun’s ultra-violet rays has been recog- 
nized as a health problem in diseases like rickets and tuber- 
culosis, but as yet there is no absolute proof that the health 
of city dwellers is impaired by atmospheric dust and dirt, 
although an evil nature is suspected. Specific data on the 
behavior of air-borne impurities are not readily available. 
So far practical experience has governed the design of air- 
cleaning equipment, for the ability of dust particles to ad- 
here to surfaces of filters is governed by laws which are diffi- 
cult to formulate. Here then is a vast field for research. 
It is being explored by the Air Pollution Committee of the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, but 
as these investigators point out, success will depend largely 
on the fundamental problem of determining the endurance 
limits of the human body to atmospheric impurities, a 
question which must 
first be answered by 
the medical profession. 

Many experiments 
have been performed 
in efforts to discover 
the most satisfactory 
atmosphere. General 
conclusions are that 
comfortstandardsare 
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not absolute but greatly affected by such factors as season 
and climate, physical condition, age, sex, clothing (men 
wear three to six times more by weight than women), and 
physical activity. It is doubtful whether a single optimum 
acceptable to a maximum number of individuals can be 
found. Any individual is likely to have his 
own optimum of comfort, which may vary 
from day to day. The desirable environ- 
ment consequently is taken as one which 
most nearly meets the largest number of 
individuals; by personal adjustments oth- 
ers can accommodate themselves to the 
selected conditions. 

Various combinations of temperature, 
humidity, and air motion which give equal 
sensations of warmth or cold—known as 
“effective temperatures”—have been de- 
termined from extensive investigations 
by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in cooperation with 
the US Public Health Service and also 
with the Harvard School of Public Health 
in Boston. Elaborate charts have been 
prepared showing the range of effective 
temperatures over which a majority of 
people feel comfortable while lightly 
dressed and engaged in sedentary or light 
muscular work; this range, called the com- 
fort zone, has been found to vary from 
winter to summer. 

The effect of humidity likewise has not 
been established completely. There has 
been no consistent research to show the 
response of adults to controlled conditions 
of humidity over a prolonged period, but 
available evidence indicates the desirabil- 
ity of providing a fair amount of moisture 
in the air, specified usually as a relative 
humidity of not less than 30 nor more 
than 60 percent. The current official 
recommendation is 40 percent. Extremes 
obviously are undesirable. It is contended 
that air low in moisture content tends to 
dry up the mucous membranes of nose, 
throat and lungs, thus lowering resistance 
to infection. Humidification is particu- 
larly necessary in winter, since the outside 
atmosphere then usually has a low humid- 
ity which becomes even less, relatively, when the air is 
brought indoors and gets parched in process of heating. 
Excessively high humidities likewise are objectionable be- 
cause they interfere with evaporation of moisture from theskin. 

The history of humidification reveals that considerations 
of human well-being so far have been secondary to the loving 
care bestowed on factory facilities. Since 1902 when Willis 
H. Carrier, a thermal engineer, designed a thermostatically 
controlled spray humidifier to correct printing difficulties 
in a lithographic plant and from his experiments arrived 
at a mathematical rationalization of the laws governing 
atmospheric heat and moisture contact, moisture control has 
become increasingly important in industries processing such 
products as paper, wood, textiles, leather, tobacco and food- 
stuffs which take up or give out moisture. The introduction 
of high-speed machinery liberating large quantities of me- 
chanical heat has further complicated the problem of han- 
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dling hygroscopic fibers and where delicate mechanical 
operations are involved, the up-to-date factory is now air- 
conditioned. The erection of great mills heretofore located 
only in favorably humid climates has been possible near the 
cotton fields of the South chiefly because of controlled 
humidification. Only 
in recent years, how- 
ever, has attention been 
focused on the health 
and comfort qualifica- 
tions of humidified air. 

Humidification can 
be accomplished in sev- 
eral ways. Wet towels, 
radiator pans and other 
makeshift arrange- 
ments are so low in 
evaporating capacity 
that they are seldom 
found now in factories, 
although almost equally 
crude devices.are being 
marketed for domestic 
use. Various types of 
spray humidifiers have 
been developed to in- 
ject moisture into the 
air more efficiently. 

In summer, when 
the natural atmosphere 
is frequently excessive 
in water vapor, dehu- 
midification may be 
necessary. The usual 
method is to condense 
the water vapor by the 
paradoxical process of 
spraying cooled water 
into the air: as the 
spray water evaporates 
it extracts energy from 
thesurrounding air and 
lowers its temperature 
below the dew point, 
whereupon condensa- 
tion takes place. 

A comparatively new 
practice in dehumidi- 
fication is the use of silica gel beds which extract the mois- 
ture directly through adsorption, a phrase of capillary 
attraction more potent than simple absorption. 

The American Gas Association has been promoting this 
use of silica gel and directing research chiefly toward inde- 
pendent dehumidification and independent cooling rather 
than a combined action. For summer air-conditioning, this 
theory of separate control holds that a proper reduction of 
relative humidity will give a more comfortable and healthful 
environment than the chilly damp atmospheres frequently 
encountered in buildings which are refrigerated artificially. 

If the relative humidity is kept low, the cooling required 
for comfort is comparatively small. Apparatus for removing 
heat from the air consists essentially of establishing contact 
between the air and a cooling surface which may be melting 
ice, a spray of cool water or coils through which a refrigerant 
is passed. 


The Aerologist, Chicago 
Laboratory test with thermo-hygrometer suit to deter- 
mine effective temperatures under varying conditions 
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Likewise, in adding heat to the air several methods may 
be employed. The warm air-heating system, in which air 
passes over a combustion chamber, absorbing heat and then 
circulating by natural or forced movement, is the oldest form 
of central heating, dating back to Ben Franklin’s stove. In 
recent years the central system has lost in favor to the steam 
and hot-water radiation systems, which transfer the heat 
energy to decentralized units, but with the advent of air- 
conditioning it is coming into its renaissance. 

Two schools of thought are to be found in the distinction 
between centralized and decentralized heating systems. 
Each makes valid claims. The central warm-air plant offers 
economies by utilizing a single humidifying and filtering 
apparatus instead of many separate smaller ones. The 
decentralized radiator systems offer greater versatility, since 
the atmosphere in any given area can be conditioned in- 
dependently. 

Just around the corner is another factor—the increasing 
availability of electric power—which may change radically 
the whole technique of residential heating. Electricity is 
already used domestically in radiant spot-heaters. In indus- 
try, heating economies can frequently be gained by equip- 
ping large well-insulated tanks of water with immersion 
type heating units which are turned on automatically at 
night and during other off-peak periods when rates are low. 
The units heat the water before they are again turned off, 
the stored-up heat can be distributed later by circulation of 
the hot water or indirectly warmed air. 

Even more significant perhaps is a variation of the panel 
heating system making use of electric power which has been 
developed by L. W. Schad, a Westinghouse engineer. In 
this system, long familiar in England but little known in 
this country except for a few residences and the British 
Embassy building in Washington, hot water pipes are usu- 
ally embedded in plaster ceilings and walls giving large 
surface areas, or panels, of comparatively low temperature 
from which the heat is radiated. The air itself is not heated 
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but serves to transmit the radiation to objects which then 
absorb the heat—the same principle by which the sun ener- 
gizes the earth. Since it is known that 44 percent of body 
heat is also radiation that in turn can be absorbed by cold 
wall surfaces, the theory of panel heating holds that this 
potential loss can be prevented by controlling the tem- 
perature of the walls and ceiling to agree with the tempera- 
ture of the human body. A sensation of comfortable warmth 
results if the equation balances. 

In the Westinghouse development the inside walls of a 
windowless room are divided into aluminum panels which 
can pivot like shutters to admit air currents. An electric 
heating unit is attached to the back of each panel. If too 
much human heat is generated, cold air is forced into the 
walls and ceiling, reducing the surface temperature to the 
desired point. All air entering the room through a floor vent 
is washed and humidified. This experimental work has 
already resulted in the production of portable low-tem- 
perature panel screens as auxiliary heaters for the home; the 
future promises the fabrication of entire surface-heated 
space inclosures. 

Air motion in itself is a pleasant sensation, as the old 
Mediterranean civilizations with their fan-waving slaves 
knew quite well, but a combination of too great a difference 
in temperature between the moving 
air and that to which the body has 
become accustomed, plus the veloc- 
ity, makes drafts. It is generally 
agreed that the air velocity should 
be constant, not less than 40 nor 
more than 50 feet a minute, and 
that the formation of strata of hot 
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Designed by Buckminster Fuller with Starling Burgess as consulting engineer 


air or cold air, abrupt drafts and pockets of stale air should 
be avoided. But just how the air should be distributed is 
still a matter of controversy: some authorities hold to an 
upward, others a downward, method. A room geometry 
which will not create eddies and drafts is obviously desirable. 

An irrational humanity—it must be observed in passing— 
has generally shown greater concern about drafts and proper 
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S.Einesin 
Model of 10-story building designed for exterior and interior atmospheric control. The building itself is supported ten- 
sionally from a utility tower-mast. Surrounding this central structure is a streamlined shield free to move directionally 
with the wind. This transparent shield reduces wind pressures and permits inner walls to be very light in construction 


ventilation in stabling its thoroughbreds and fancy livestock 
than in housing itself. Even caged apes in the zoo are shielded 
from sudden chill. But a streamlined interior and exterior for 
the human habitat is as yet only a fancy. 

Inasmuch as the inside air is usually distributed under a 
pressure maintained by fans or blowers, the editor of The 
Aerologist has raised a pertinent question, Why not control 
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atmospheric pressures within the house? With such control 
the inhabitants could have seaside or mountain air as de- 
sired. Applications of this idea have been made to some 
extent in certain sanitariums, like the spherical ‘Oxygen 
Hotel” in Cleveland where the patients are treated under 
_ both low and high pressures. 


OTWITHSTANDING rapid advances in determining 
and controlling the atmospheric variables of tempera- 
ture, humidity and motion, the fact is recognized generally 
by air-conditioning engineers that manufactured air is not 
a fully satisfactory reproduction of the ideal country air on a 
sunny spring morning. Open country air has a stimulating 
quality which apparently is lost when the air is brought 
indoors and particularly when it is processed. ‘This stimu- 
lating quality so far has evaded identification. According to 
Prof. C. P. Yaglou of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
there is an indication that it may be due to either ionization 
or ozone, when the latter is present in quantities too small for 
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present chemical methods to measure. Studies are now in 
progress to prove or disprove this indication. 

The alleged virtues of ozone have been largely discredited 
by the scientists. Research has shown that ozone has no 
effect on air-borne organisms and does not destroy all odors 
but merely conceals them through olfactory compensations. 
Furthermore, human beings are affected injuriously by 
ozone in concentrations which do not destroy odors or kill 
bacteria. 

Comparatively little is known about the electrical quali- 
ties of air. From physical experiments it has been estab- 
lished that the atmosphere (or any gas) can conduct elec- 
tricity only through the agency of ions. A high electrical 
potential difference has also been found to exist permanently 
between the atmosphere and the negatively-charged earth, 
varying directly with the altitude. In open country it exists 
in full force, but where there are trees or buildings it is 
shunted off. 

The ion intensity near the earth’s surface is only a fraction 
of that existing in the stratosphere. 
It is produced mainly through 
radiation from radio-active mate- 
rial in the earth’s crust with the 
cosmic rays a large contributing 
factor. From atomic explorations 
and the investigation of extra- 
terrestrial radiationnow under way, 
it is expected that a vastly increased 
knowledge of atmospheric elec- 
tricity will soon be available. 
Artificial ionization is already a 
practical accomplishment and in 
most large commercial and some 
domestic installations the air-con- 
ditioning system now includes ion- 
producing equipment. 

The biological significance of 
atmospheric electricity is still in 
doubt. Perhaps the most fruitful 
research in this direction has been 
the work of Dr. P. Hoppe and 
Prof. Friedrich Dessauer at the 
University of Frankfort, who have 
developed a device which is able 
to increase vastly the number of 
small negative ions in the air and 
thus produce synthetically the kind 
of electrically charged atmosphere 
found’ in bright sunshine and on 
mountain tops. Experimental re- 
sults indicate that it will be valua- 
ble in treating conditions such as 
‘““nerves’’ or essential hypertension 
(a variety of high blood pressure), 
certain types of sinus infections 
and asthma. Observations have 
been made on both normal sub- 
jects and clinical patients to deter- 
mine the effect of positive and neg- 
ative ions on respiration. In a ma- 
jority of‘cases the experimental 
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subject breathes more easily 
under negative ionization. With 
positively charged air 
the breathing rate is increased. 

Professor Yaglou of Harvard has conducted similar ex- 
periments. According to his latest data, there seems to be an 
appreciable freshness in ionized air, but except in a few 
instances the difference is not strong enough to suggest a 
definite improvement in the air. 

Technicians also suspect that radiation qualities found in 
the sun’s rays but lacking in our artificial heat sources may 
be responsible for the stimulating character of outdoor air 
in pleasant weather. Invisible long infra-red rays are given 
off by heaters—in fact, photographs can be taken in a dark 
room on properly sensitized film by the “‘light’’ of an electric 
iron—but the short infra-red rays, the visible rays and the 
still shorter ultra-violet rays, which make sunshine so benefi- 
cial in curing rickets, are almost entirely absent. 

The long infra-red rays may be responsible for a certain 
stuffiness in breathing which was reported recently by Dr. 
Leonard Hill to the Royal Institute of Public Health in Lon- 
don. He states that the direct heat from an ordinary radiator 
deflects the septum of his nose, closing up the left side, but 
by screening off the heat source, he finds that his nose re- 
opens even though he breathes the same warm air. Incan- 
descent heaters, which yield short infra-red rays as well as 
some ultra-violet, do not afflict his breathing. This conten- 
tion, however, has been disputed. 

Positive identification of the missing atmospheric stimu- 
lants will of course make necessary an enlargement of the 
definition of air-conditioning. Equipment will also require 
additional refinements and since even bird twitter and the 
sound of rustling leaves may be psychologically necessary, 
as some engineers point out, to complete the duplication of 
fresh country atmosphere, it would not be at all surprising if 
ultimately air-conditioning, light-conditioning and sound- 
conditioning were combined into a single control and a 
single apparatus. 

At present, however, so little is known about health corre- 
lations of even ordinary room atmospheres—to quote such 
an authority as Dr. William H. Howell of the School of 


A windowless ‘‘controlled-conditions”’ plant. Elimination 
of windows necessitates light- as well as air-conditioning 
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Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
where research on common 
colds has been in progress for 
several years—that no one can state with certainty that a 
given condition, excepting concentrations of toxic gases, 
will in the long run be injurious to health.! Atmospheres 
are better known for their effects on comfort than on health, 
and in the absence of any absolute proof it can only be sur- 
mised chat bodily discomfort becomes the basis of bad 
health. 


KARE the business of air-conditioning (press- 
agented once by a president of the United States as 
the industry which would pull us out of the depression) has 
mushroomed into an extraordinary profusion of equipment 
—uinillion-dollar deluxe systems, various combinations of 
heaters, coolers, humidifiers and dehumidifiers, filters and 
purifiers and ionizers, down to myriad single gadgets of 
questionable merit. To the credit of a few manufacturers 
who are sincerely concerned with performance standards, 
ballyhoo exaggerations have been frowned on and steps are 
being taken by the industry to bring order out of commercial 
chaos. An improved nomenclature for equipment is under 
discussion. The National Warm Air Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Association—a fraction of the industry—has already 
agreed to classify equipment according to three types, 
“complete,” ‘‘winter” and “summer,”’? which must perform 
specified functions efficiently enough to provide a related 
atmospheric control within the limits set down by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ 
Committee on Ventilating Standards. This is a commenda- 
ble forward step. 

The most acceptable definition is to be found in the So- 
ciety’s handbook: Air conditioning is ‘‘the simultaneous control 
of the temperature, humidity, air motion and air distribution 
within an enclosure. When human comfort and health are 


1 Another installment of the ‘‘germ"’ versus ‘‘draft’’ controversy on colds was 
featured at the June meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Berkeley, California. Dr. William J. Kerr and John B. Lagen of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School reported studies supporting the belief that the 
condition of a person is the dominant factor in determining whether a cold will be 
caught and that the presence of a germ is secondary. 
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involved, a reasonable air purity with regard to dust, bac- 
teria and odors is also included.” The phrase “‘simultaneous 
control” is very important in this definition. Because of the 
physical structure of air, control of any one factor necessarily 
depends on a control of all factors. Humidification alone will 
not produce a satisfactory conditioning of the air, for in- 
stance, unless both temperature and velocity are regulated 
also, 

Theoretically, then, no manufacturer or dealer has the 
right to use the term “‘air-conditioning”’ if the merchandise 
doesn’t perform all the required functions. If, for example, 
the equipment provides only humidification, it is not an 
“air-conditioner,” and should be called humidification 
equipment. 

Actually, any sort of device, no matter how insufficient, 
can be advertised as an “‘air-conditioner”—and usually is so 
vended to an unsuspecting public. The technical associa- 
tions have no policing power and the manufacturers and 
dealers are free, within the elastic limits of their consciences, 
to indulge in wordy publicity to boost their products. Of the 
more than 160 manufacturers now in the field, it has been 
estimated by qualified observers that less than 10 percent 
are producing equipment with a legitimate claim to the air- 
conditioning label. 

Another needed protection is certification that apparatus 
will perform the functions for which it has been bought. 

These merchandising difficulties serve to emphasize a 
very important distinction—that air-conditioning is a 
system of atmospheric control and the equipment only the 
means for producing the desired atmosphere. The apparatus 
is actually a small factory turning out atmospheres. The 
product, invisible but real, has to be distributed within a 
particular market—a small inclosure or an entire building, 
as the case may be—where it is consumed. The used-up 
product can then be returned, theoretically, to the climate 
factory for revitalization and another repetition of this con- 
tinuous routine of production, distribution and consumption. 
The entire cycle of performance has to be considered as 
air-conditioning. 

Strikingly like our whole industrial pattern, the waste and 
inefficiency of distribution in a typical ventilation system is 
notorious. A large part of the production never reaches the 
consumer, but seeps out through cracks in windows and 
doors and through thermally porous walls. So great is this 
loss because of our customary technique of constructing 
buildings to behave like sieves, that the ventilation engineers 
generally ignore in practice the possibility of re-using the 
conditioned atmosphere so as to utilize its salvageable assets 
for greater economy of operation. Instead they base their 
calculations on a continuous infiltration of new supplies of 
outdoor air which have to be processed entirely and at cor- 
respondingly greater cost, and as a result the typical installa- 
tion has equipment large enough to supply not only the 
enclosed space but also the great outdoors. It is easy to un- 
derstand why both original and maintenance costs make 
air-conditioning at present pretty much of a luxury. 

Radical changes in architectural design are portended if 
domestic air-conditioning is to become more practical. The 
entire shelter form will have to be considered as an integral 
part of the air-conditioning system, as functional in control 
as some of the conditioning apparatus has been made al- 


ready. Rooms will have to be designed as enlargements of 


the ducts delivering the atmosphere, and care taken to in- 
sure a more even distribution, impossible at present because 
of the projections and openings which produce drafts, 
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cross-currents, eddies and even pockets of stagnant air. At 
the same time, of course, the building will have to acquire 
greater air-tightness and heat insulation, probably through 
the use of the many excellent new synthetic materials. 

As an example, consider the problem of fenestration: at 
present moisture is likely to condense on the window-glass 
in air-conditioned rooms when the outside temperature is 
low; or else the heat rays of the sun are transmitted to upset 
the delicate balance of temperature and humidity inside the 
room. Several attempts have been made to design window- 
less buildings, the most notable being the “controlled condi- 
tions plant’? of the Simonds Saw and Steel Company at 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. The elimination of windows may 
be a questionable solution, for in many instances outdoor- 
illumination and visibility are desirable. Light-conditioning 
can be provided as well as air-conditioning, however, and 
visibility secured through a periscopic arrangement of mir- 
rors. This possibility is not merely fanciful, for the publishing 
plant of L’Intransigeant in Paris has installed two large roof 
mirrors which turn automatically and flash the sunlight 
down a skylight shaft where smaller angled mirrors on each 
floor catch the rays and send them along the ceilings. This 
could also be used in reverse for observation purposes. 


ya the house improves in design and construction, the less 
will be the ventilation required and consequently the 
less expensive a made-to-order climate. But are the manufac- 
turers to await the expected achievements of the building 
designers and fabricators before being able to offer the pub- 
lic the fullest advantages of this new art? Here we come to 
the crux of the whole business of air-conditioning. 

Two markets are available for the disposal of equipment: 
the revamping of heating systems in existing structures and 
the conditioning of entirely new buildings. The first is im- 
mediate and large; all that is needed in many instances is 
the simple addition of a humidifier or a fan-filter or a cooler 
to effect a great increase in comfort. (Ivy vines will do like- 
wise: the air space between the leaves and the building 
serves admirably as heat insulation, and the dew collected 
at night evaporates during the day to cool the interior.) 
Such supplementary items are not easy to bring into efficient 
operation with the existing facilities, and careful attention is 
required unless thermostats and other automatic controls 
are provided. In competition with the advantages of such 
makeshift arrangements are the still greater economies and 
virtues promised by the new building technique which is 
evolving in response to the new requirements, but this sec- 
ond market is still experimental and uncertain. Currently 
small in scope, for the future it offers an increasingly large 
field whereas the modernization market, now bulking large, 
will become less and less important as existing structures 
hasten into the oblivion of obsolescence. Between the two 
markets the manufacturers are fidgeting, for logically one 
can be promoted only at a sacrifice of the other, and the 
choice lies between present opportunities and future 
possibilities. 

For the ordinary householder or apartment dweller who is 
wondering just how he can obtain atmospheric comfort, the 
problem is pretty complicated. Not only is available equip- 
ment of all sorts and sizes, but the prices show little uni- 
formity, ranging from somewhere round $50 for certain 
accessories up into the thousands for complete conditioners. 
Since every installation presents its own peculiarities, blanket 
estimates are of little use, and specific advice as to choice of 
equipment is best had from qualified (Continued on page 398) 


CAN THE FARMER BE SAVED? 


BY LYMAN BRYSON 


Is it to be fewer farmers on fewer and better farms? Farming 


only for our own food and fibers with no export? Summoned 


philosophers of American life wanted us to 

remain a nation of small farmer-owners. 
They had an “honest yeoman’ ideal of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Doubtless there are some mem- 
bers of President Roosevelt’s staff who share this 
ideal, in the midst of the great stir about agricul- 
tural matters, but there are aspects of their 
program which give more support to the theory of “putting 
grease on the squeaky wheel.’”! 

If we are to believe the statements of long-range intention, 
however, the reconstruction of agriculture is a basic plank in 
the administration’s plans for reform and the ideas are so far 
reaching that a good deal of public discussion will be neces- 
sary before the conditions and possibilities are made clear. 
The farmer is not unemployed. He is simply broke. But no 
matter how far down he goes, it is very difficult to convince 
any particular farmer that he is superfluous as a producer 
of civilization’s prime necessity—food. 

The farmer is politically ineffective, even in proportion to 
his numbers, and in spite of his control over the senatorial 
and electoral college representation in some states. There 
are many reasons, most of them familiar. He is often Repub- 
lican by status, or by Civil War inheritance; consequently 
he has travelled along with the party that has held to a high 
tariff policy long after it was plain that this policy was 
bilking the producers of raw materials for the benefit of 
industries and financial interests. He has never built up 
powerful political groups on platforms of his own choosing. 
In spite of advice from some of the clear-sighted leaders, too 
many farmers have preferred to waste time on specious 
remedies like inflation. Rural radicalism is of special kind. 

Part of his political ineffectiveness is due perhaps to his 
tendency to think of himself in different roles at different 
times. When things go well, when produce prices are high, 
he runs into debt for capital expansions like any other busi- 
ness man and thinks of himself as a free agent making 
profits. When things slip out from under him he cannot 
easily cut down his activity as the business man tries to 
do. He does not promptly reduce production because of a 
reduced market. He thinks of himself now as a worker 
occupying a place of primary importance in the general 
scheme, as one who has the right to demand compensation 
for doing something which needs to be done. Useless to tell 
him that his labor and land were wasted in growing a specific 
surplus in cotton or wheat. There shouldn’t be any surplus. 
Are the Wall Street bankers holding out on him again? 

To be sure, the agricultural colleges, the economists in 
Farm Bureau work, leaders like Secretary Wallace, all offer 
him proof of world conditions. He is hard to convince. There 
are still thousands of people, although the informed agricul- 
turist is not among them, who believe even now the assertion 
that “if every man and woman and child in America had 
enough to eat there wouldn’t be any wheat surplus.”’ That 
we used up more of our wheat crop for domestic purposes in 
1931, a depression year, than in 1929, a prosperous year, is 


[prsenee JEFFERSON and other early 


1 Secretary Wallace is quoted by a Washington columnist as saying, ‘‘The squeaky 
wheel gets the grease,”’ but I am not attributing it to him because—even if he said it 
—his interest in farm people and their troubles is too deep and sincere for this to 
represent it. 


from adult education work in California to be a leader in the 
Des Moines Public Forums, Mr. Bryson here offers readers of 
Survey Graphic the gist of his conclusions from discussions 
of the farm problem held in a center of the great food belt 


not the kind of a fact that fits his conception of his place in 
the world scheme. The consumption of wheat in the United 
States in 1929 was 4.43 bushels per person. In 1931 it was 
5.21 bushels per person or 17 percent more.? The uncon- 
vinced numbers of the farm group, however, cling to the 
idea that there must be a market for anything they bring out 
of the earth and they are only dimly aware of the immense 
increases in production in hitherto barren parts of the world. 
If one becomes aware of overproduction of some staples as a 
fact, he is likely to decide that somebody else ought to do the 
retrenching. The advantage of the present Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act is obviously that it provides a forced and pre- 
arranged adjustment of prices to protect the man who cuts 
down his planting and does not ask him to take chances on 
an uncompensated voluntary cooperation with his neighbor 
in accomplishing the same result. 


justing his own business for a better future does not strike 
him as .ny imposition on the rest of the country for two 
reasons. First, he has had to suffer injustice and he deserves 
recompense. In this there is a great deal of truth. Second, he 
shares the fallacy which is general in all parts of our eco- 
nomic structure; he believes that his own “purchasing 
power” has a higher economic importance than anybody 
else’s. He thinks the total income of the country is higher 
because the industrial worker has to pay more for bread for 
his benefit. It sounds foolish put that way, but the fallacy 
is almost universal and even some government departments 
describe the situation in those terms. 

We are speaking here of the Mid-West and North-West 
farmers. The cotton farmers of the South may possibly be 
different. Note that the typical farmer never thinks of him- 
self as a “‘proletarian.” If he is dispossessed by sheriff’s sale, 
as happens tragically often (11 percent of the farms in rich 
Iowa have been forcibly sold at least once in the last four 
years),° he still does not think of himself as belonging to any 
class but the natural aristocracy of land workers. This is, of 
course, strength as well as weakness. He remains an indi- 
vidualist. He does not want to take away anything from 
anybody else. He wants to get back his own. 

None of this is intended to prove that the farmer is more 
responsible for his own troubles than other men are. The 
inflexibility of farm production as compared with industrial 
production is inescapable. He has unquestionably con- 
tributed much to the situation in which he is unmercifully 
squeezed but the mistakes he has made have been like those 
of everybody else. First as a cause is the loss of our foreign 
market where we ought to be able to dispose of the quarter 


tae fact that he is getting paid out of tax money for ad- 


2 US Statistical Abstract. 1933. 
3 Towa State College Bulletin: 1933. 
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of our wheat, the third of our lard and the half 
of our cotton which we cannot comfortably use 
ourselves even when we are prosperous. He is only 
slightly responsible for the tariffs which have 
choked trade. He did not put us into a creditor 
position in the international balance of payments. 
It was not avariciousness on his part that built up 
new producing areas in Australia, Canada, Russia 
and the Argentine for wheat and in other places 
for other products. 

A second cause of trouble, technological unem- 
ployment, is as real on the farms as it is anywhere 
else. It is more difficult to adjust there by putting 
people into new service occupations as has been 
done in industrial centers. The farmer turned from 
draft animals to tractors for efficiency; could he 
have been expected to anticipate that this would 
boost the demand for gasoline but seriously diminish 
the demand for feed grains? The surpluses are real 
and he should never have produced them, but he 
cannot discharge his labor and shut down the plant—the 
expensive but fairly easy remedy of the factory owner. 

These difficulties would not hurt him so much if his taxes 
were lower and perhaps he can be blamed somewhat for this 
burden since he has not used his power over state legislatures 
to cure the iniquities of the general property levy. He can 
keep under a roof and eat field corn or his own pork, for a 
while, but he can’t pay interest on his debts or hold a mort- 
gaged farm, when his crops bring burlesque prices. 

If this year’s crops are seriously affected by the drought, 
some farmers will gain, many will lose, but the problem 
will remain. 

Considering everything, the farmer is not only politically 
more or less helpless, he is really patient. Agitators get pub- 
licity in the eastern prints but in the field they are seen 
to be hopping about actively, trying to keep always on the 
sorest spots. Often they have to take refuge in inexpugnable 
sophistries such as the demand for guaranteed “‘cost of pro- 
duction” prices. 


UT what has this to do with the ultimate question? Can 
the farmer be saved? Not merely pacified for the moment 
with his basic problems uneasily postponed, but saved, not 
merely as an element in the social economy of the nation 
but as a representative of a large occupational pattern? 
If the facts as known now must determine the answer it 
will have to be No! 

There will always be some farmers, of course, and it seems 
rather absurd for a country still thinly populated in large 
areas to be looking forward to a time when agriculture.will 
be the work of only a small number of people, but the facts 
are facts. Machine production is forcing men out of work 
in other jobs, also, but there is some hope of absorbing 
them in, industry because the demand for the gadgets of 
commerce is limitless; the requirements for food and fibers 
are comparatively fixed. If farmers cease to be farmers they 
will probably have to find a livelihood in the industrial 
field and that is a major transformation of their way of life. 

We are not likely to follow the industrialization plan of 
older countries, Great Britain for example. The British 
made a bargain with the rest of the world during the heyday 
of the nineteenth century. They offered to trade their coal 
and iron, shipping, financial skill and factory products for 
food grown elsewhere, and consented to turn their fairest 
countryside into a black congestion to support a tremendous 
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WE MUST CUT HOG PRODUCTION 


growth of working population. There is no reason why we 
cannot grow all the food and fibers that we need for our- 
selves. But, fortunately or otherwise, it seems entirely pos- 
sible that we can very soon, under present conditions, using 
the possible technological improvements, meet our own 
needs with 10 or 12 percent of the farm workers we have 
now. As growers for the rest of the world we seem to have 
come to the end of our course. 

Secretary Wallace has put an alternative for the future: 
we can enlarge our world trade or cut down our production. 
With the best of intentions it is unlikely that we can ever 
persuade the world again to let us grow a large share of its 
food. We may some day be sensible enough to get back our 
foreign commerce but food was a declining element in it 
anyhow and other nations, far behind us on the road to 
industrialization, can rightly claim the privilege of such 
raw-material production as fits their stage of development. 
Can we have less production without having fewer farmers? 
Probably not. Fewer farmers on fewer and better farms 
appear to be the only possible solution. 

It makes little difference whether we follow the counsels of 
“autarky” or good international business. Economic na- 
tionalism would require that we produce only enough for 
ourselves. Good international business would require that 
we recognize the food-and fiber-producing stage to which 
many countries have advanced, and surrender that function 
largely to them in order that the world’s division of labor 
will be more efficient. Success in Russia, a restoration of 
orderly production in China, new credits for South America 
—all these elements of progress would increase, not dimin- 
ish, the supply of farm goods in the world and lessen the 
demand for our foods and fibers while they advanced the 
demand for our machinery and finished goods. The dollar 
value of food imported into the United States has for a 
number of years exceeded the value (not the bulk) of what 
we sold abroad. It did not need the depression or tariff 
manipulations to bring that about. 

For almost a decade the world as an economic unit has 
been vigorously increasing its supplies of agricultural mate- 
rials and there are economists of standing who are convinced 
that this has been specific overproduction for a long time. 
If we take not only cotton and wheat, which are our own 


chief export items, but also sugar, rubber, silk, coffee and tea 


which we import in large quantities, and reduce them to 
indices of world accumulations and world prices, the reasons 
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for suspecting a world overproduction become plain enough. 
V. P. Timoshenko has made the calculations.! Taking 
1923-25 as an average, he states that we started out ten 
years ago with world stocks of these commodities at 95 per- 
cent and world prices at 108.4 percent. Since then stock 
accumulations have steadily gone up and prices steadily 
down. In 1926, stocks were at 138 and prices at 77.9. In 
1929, before the stock-market crash had any great effect, 
stocks were at 194, nearly double, and prices at 64.5. In 
1932, stocks were 264 and prices down to 24.4. 

These figures, even if they should prove to be somewhat 
exaggerated, show how little any monetary considerations, 
gold scarcity, or other favorite economic astrology had to do 
with the situation. Too much of the world’s energy had gone 
into raising things for the available markets to absorb them, 
and no continuing prosperity would have helped much. In 
fact, prosperity cuts down the consumption of many staple 
products—cotton for which, in good times, people now use 
rayon, and wheat for which they will, when they can afford 
it, substitute meat and fresh vegetables. 

The bursting granaries and the starving people make an 
interesting picture but it is scarcely the true one. The 
granaries and warehouses began to burst before the people 
began to starve and effort wasted in producing things that 
were actually not saleable had a good deal to do with the 
subsequent miseries. 

Realism compels us, I believe, to give up agriculture in 
America except for our own purposes. A favorite refuge 
against this conclusion is a belief in an indefinitely growing 
population. Sociologists who have studied population trends, 
however, expect us to level off within thirty or forty years 
and stop growing. How many farmers will we need? Secre- 
tary Wallace estimated, some years ago, that in lowa about 
nine tenths of the present farm larbor could be replaced with 
machinery without cutting down the total production. 
This might not be possible elsewhere and technological 
changes will naturally affect different phases of the industry 


1 World Agriculture and the Depression, V. P. Timoshenko. (University of Michi- 
gan Press) page 122. 
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differently, but there seems little doubt that we can 
in a generation or two get all the food and fibers 
that we need from our own soil with two or three 
million workers instead of ten millions, and have a 
farming population of eight or nine million people. 

From the standpoint of economics there is noth- 
ing alarming in this. The displaced population will 
have to be absorbed into industry or trade and 
service occupations; and the prospect at the present 
moment is appalling enough, but what have we 
done in the past? Following the trend of all devel- 
oping societies, we have used less and less of our 
total energy in food and fiber production as we 
went ahead. Sixty years ago we had nearly 53 per- 
cent of all our workers in agriculture and allied 
occupations. In 1930 we had only 21.3 percent.? 
Where had we put the others? The automobile and 
gasoline business, the commercial recreation trades 
—to say nothing of beauty shops—will give an 
inkling of the answer. If we want everybody to have more 
bathtubs and radios and school-girl complexions we will 
have to put more of our energy into making and distribut- 
ing those things. The change goes naturally, although 
not always smoothly, with the rising material standards 
of living. 

The exodus from the farms was checked and later reversed 
when unemployment put its ugly bar in the way of the 
farmer’s son’s ambition for a city life. The assumption that 
the long-time trend will set in again with the beginnings of 
new industrial activity cannot be proved, but unless we are 
going into a definite decline, it is entirely reasonable. Per- 
haps those who expect a phase of devolution, those who think 
there is truth in the massive despair of the Spenglers, are to 
be justified. All social prophecy is dangerous, but expecting 
no changes at all is the worst kind. Foresight has a right to be 
bold—if it has faced all the known facts. If we expect devel- 
opment, not devolution, we can prophesy growth for industry 
and trade and services, but not for agriculture. 


T present, then, we are not saving the farmer; we are 
preparing to abolish him. If life were only economics 
—which heaven forbid—there would be little to say on the 
subject, and a good efficiency engineer could work out a 
plan. But farming is more than a job; it is a way of life. We 
have always believed that there were social and spiritual 
values for a civilization in having at least a goodly propor- 
tion of our people on the land. How much of those values 
can be salvaged when all the produce that we need is got for 
us by a small, highly trained group of professionals, working 
only the best lands with machinery and the best methods, 
and the rest of us are working outside the rhythms of sun 
and season at«a job that can be measured in “hours’’? 

For a generation we have been struggling to bring some 
of the cultural advantages of urban centers to rural people. 
What plans must we make for reversing the process as may 
now be necessary? How can we be sure of saving the rural 
values of our civilization as a whole? 


2 Recent Social Trends, vol. 1. p. 284. Hurlin and Givens. 


(A second article by Mr. Bryson, After the Farmer Is Abolished, will appear in a later issue.—Ed.) 


WHAT DO WE WANT FROM TAXES? 


BY HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM Shall 


we get economic salvation through Fascism? Commu- 


nism? Or Taxation? The choice must be made and Mr. Butten- 


F the “Stop spending our money” agitators had 
been wholly effective, bitter experience would 
have taught us, ere this, whether the thing we 

really want most from taxes is relief from taxes. 
Some two years ago a prominent official of a 
taxpayers’ league, in a burst of budget-slashing zeal, pro- 
claimed: ‘“‘Government must liquidate. And it must be no 
temporary cessation of public expenditures. Nothing less 
than a complete reversal of our past attitude will serve us in 
this emergency.’’ Others joined the chorus, though on some- 
what lower notes. Drums were reverberating to the phrases 
and slogans of such popular melodies as: The Tax Burden Is 
Intolerable; Real Estate Must Have Relief; balance the 
Budget; Don’t Soak the Rich; Let the Pennies Pay the Taxes. 

It would have been an hilariously silly symphony, had it 
not been taken so seriously by the multitudes before whom 
the tax collector was paraded as the biggest and baddest of 
fiscal wolves. While the huffing and puffing have somewhat 
abated, there are widespread threats of renewed propaganda 
in advance of the next sessions of Congress and of the forty- 
four state legislatures which convene early in 1935. With 
national recovery thus imperiled, there is urgent need of 
factual and emotional reenforcements for the defenders of 
civic progress. The present article is an attempt to sug- 
gest some ways in which this need can be met by intelligent 
leadership. 

In the first place, there must be some clear thinking as to 
the benefits we can buy with taxes—and as to whether we 
need, and can afford, more or less of them. 

In this motor-driven era, do we really want to return to 
the governmental expenditures of an ox-drawn economy? 
If so, why stop with the wheeled 
cart and the ox—or the ass? 
There were earlier days when 
the wheel itself had not been 
invented. Indeed, the abolition 
of all wheels as a cure for unem- 
ployment is a happy thought re- 
ported not long ago as emanat- 
ing from a sapient editor in 
Thibet; for would there not then 
be plenty of burden-bearing to 
give work to the unemployed? 

If our eloquent budget-slasher Z : 
had had his way and all govern-  ¥ ss e 
ment had really liquidated in the ee See a 
United States, our ‘‘savings” in 
tax payments might be computed 
at the 1930 peak of $10,266 mil- 
lion or at the 1932 low of $8,000 
million. Notwithstanding wild 
statements of a ‘“‘fifteen-billion- 
dollar tax burden” consuming a 
third or more of the national 
income, the figures cited are 
what the conservative National 
Industrial Conference Board es- 
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Nelson Harding in the New York Evening Journal 


The tax collector paraded as the biggest and baddest of fiscal wolves. 
While the huffing and puffing have somewhat abated there are 
threats of renewed propaganda, like the cartoon above, in 
advance of the next sessions of Congress and the legislatures 


heim challenges the advocates of cut-taxes-at-any-price with 
a program for making taxation serve us toward a better life 


timates as the total tax collections by all units of govern- 
ment in the United States—national, state and local—in the 
years mentioned. 

Had we “saved”’ these sums, what would have happened? 
We should have gotten rid, of course, of some sinecure office- 
holders and of some governmental waste and extravagance. 
But like the old tale of burning down the house to roast the 
pig, we should have destroyed our whole civic and social 
structure in the operation. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards has a 
special committee which is endeavoring to secure the adop- 
tion of constitutional limitations on real-estate taxes in 
every state. Suppose this campaign should succeed; who 
would benefit? Unless the reduction is made on that part of 
real estate which human labor has created, or may create in 
future, the chief beneficiaries of such tax limitations would 
obviously be not tenants or prospective home-owners, but 
landowners and real-estate speculators, 

If the tax limitations should be so drastic as seriously to 
cripple the services of local government, even the landowners 
would suffer; for land values depend more than our real- 
estate friends generally realize on governmental expendi- 
tures for education, safety, sanitation, recreation and the 
other manifold activities of the modern municipality. 

Less extreme budget-reductionists may counter with the 
statement that only a selfish or short-sighted minority 
advocate elimination or harm- 
ful limitation of governmental 
spending; that pruning and not 
slashing is the remedy. Let us ac- 
cept that challenge and try to 
determine what public expend- 
itures ought to be and to do 
in an age of potential plenty. 
What do we really want from 
taxes? 

Opposed to the ‘‘stop-spend- 
ing-our-money”’ clamor of the 
Right is the urgent appeal of the 
Left that the power of taxation 
be used for the express purpose 
of redistributing the national 
income. Both extremes err in 
their apparent assumption that 
the national income is so limited 
in amount that what one man 
gets another will not get. To dis- 
pose of that fallacy in detail is 
beyond the scope of our present 
discussion. And for readers of 
Survey Graphic it can hardly be 
necessary, since it was done very 
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neatly by Lewis L. Baxter in his 
discussion of ‘‘costless taxation” 
in the July issue. In that article it 
was stated—and in my opinion 
demonstrated—that a program 
of public works and services vast 
enough to insure for every worker 
a well-paid job, could be financed 
by taxation out of wealth which, 
but for such taxation, would never be 
produced at all. 

Mr. Baxter’s space limitations 
did not enable him to discuss in 
any detail the objects and activi- 
ties for which such publicly cre- 
ated wealth might best be spent. 
Some of the social-welfare aspects 
of the problem were presented by 
Prof. Herbert D. Simpson in his 
admirable paper on Taxation and 
Its Implications for Social Work, 
at the recent Kansas City con- 
vention of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. As Dr. 
Simpson well said: 

Whatever questions there may be 
about the wisdom, practicability or 
effectiveness of particular forms of 
social work, there is thus far no 
question about the adequacy of our 
resources to carry on whatever 
amount of social work it may be 
deemed wise and helpful to have. 
And I am not speaking here of re- 
sources in any vague, theoretical 
sense—in the sense merely of great 
natural resources of forests, minerals, 
and productive capacity—I am 
speaking of resources in the same way 
that a banker figures resources,— 
resources that can be converted into 
terms of dollars and cents. 


Discussing present needs and 
the trend towards the assumption 
by government of a larger share 
of social-work responsibilities, 
Professor Simpson expressed the 
conviction “of those of us who are 
working in the field of taxation,” 
that ‘‘the determination of that 


question rests on considerations of the relative availability 
and effectiveness of public and private agencies, and it 
should be decided on the basis of such considerations.” 
The ablest recent attempt to make a case against the 
financing of increased governmental services in the fields 
of education, culture and social welfare by higher taxes on 
huge incomes was voiced by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, in his commencement ad- 
dress in June. Dr. Butler pointed out that in the early years 
of the Republic there was set up in the Constitution of the 
United States ‘‘a carefully restricted field of Government on 
the one hand, while there remained a far wider and quite in- 
definite field of Liberty on the other.”’ Deploring the present 
“un-American or even anti-American” tendency of “‘turning 
to Government, particularly the Federal Government, for 
help or for dole whenever any form of public service, built 
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The 1934 budget appears unbalanced, due to a con- 
servative estimate of the amount that would be received 
from delinquent taxes. Collections from this source 

during the first five months indicate the possibility 
of the budget being balanced by the end of the year. 
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Pittsburgh makes its municipal budget as easy to read as a school primer 


up in the field of Liberty, is in doubt or in need,” President 
Butler added: 


Surely it must be clear that to follow this course is to enter on the 
path of destruction. . . . If this vast scheme of public service in the 
field of Liberty is not to be destroyed, then a scheme of taxation for 
the support of Government and its activities must be devised 
which will not undermine the foundations upon which it rests and 
has rested so long. To wreck or even to cripple these tens of thou- 
sands of public-service undertakings, would be to strike a blow at 
the American people from which they might never recover. If the 
sources of supply from big-hearted and large-minded men and 
women were to be dried up, then this army of public-service 
institutions must look forward either to an early, if lingering, 
death, or to being taken over by Government as a direct and huge 
new charge upon the taxpayer, which would doubtless be even 
worse than death. 


To the unacademic intellect, this plea for great inequali- 
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ties in wealth as a financial source of cultural advance and 
of public service, is understandable only in the light of Emer- 
son’s dictum that, ““With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do.”’ For one recalls that President Butler, dis- 
cussing Progress and Poverty in his 1931 commencement 
address, declared that so far as the author of the great book 
by that name had “pointed to privilege as an unbecoming, 
unfair and indeed disastrous accompaniment of progress, 
his teaching has passed into economic theory everywhere.” 

Here, then, we face one of the fundamentals of our prob- 
lem of what we want from taxes. Do we want a tax system 
under which great fortunes will be conserved in order, 
forsooth, that some of their owners, if they happen so to 
elect, may become honored patrons of the arts? Shall privi- 
lege endow a hundred men with ability to give a million 
dollars each for cultural advance? Or shall justice provide 
for a million men the ability to contribute a thousand dollars 
each, by gift or tax, for the same purpose? 

But even if the latter question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, the total extinction of the millionaire is not thereby 
necessitated; for there are few fallacies more pernicious than 
this common assumption that wealth and wages are fixed 
sums of which, if taxes take more, the aggregate for private 
spending will necessarily be less. The fact is, of course, that 
a fruitful union of security and opportunity, rendered per- 
manent by wise taxation, would result not in a mere dividing 
up of present income, but in greater average income—both 
gross and net—than this country has ever known. It would 
result, also, in so reducing the need for many forms of char- 
ity and philanthropy as to release vast sums of both public 
and private wealth for the more abundant life which the 
future has in store. 

Capital Taxes for Social Reform is the title of a 1934 
reprint from the Trust Companies Magazine. The author, 
‘C. E. Kimball, is the trust officer of one of New York’s most 
highly respected financial institutions, the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company of New York. At the head of the reprint 
is displayed his statement that: “Most governments recog- 
nize that when an individual despairs of security for himself 
and his family his resulting actions are not for the benefit 
of the Commonwealth.” 

“What an admirable argument for universal social 
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security !”? the optimistic reader may exclaim. But his ardor 
evaporates when he discovers that the reprint is being cir- 
culated not to tell how taxation can best promote social 
reform, but to suggest to wealthy heads of families the estab- 
lishment of trust funds as a means of minimizing taxes and 
of assuring “adequate provisions” over a long period of years 
for “the grandchildren or whatever heirs there may happen 
to be.” i 

Economic security for generations yet unborn: how can 
this worthy aim be best achieved? Is the answer to be found, 
even by present-day owners of the nation’s wealth, in con- 
trol by the “dead hand’’ through such devices as the “‘ir- 
revocable trust?” Or could taxpayers better assure the eco- 
nomic security of their children’s children by advancing the 
economic security of the generation now alive? 

Indicative of the ease with which the taxes for a compre- 
hensive and permanent program of public spending could 
be provided, is the fact that our “alarmingly gigantic’’ fed- 
eral debt—under 25 billions net—is much less than the drop 
in the national income in a single recent year as compared 
with the pre-depression maximum. Indeed, if the total in- 
come produced in the United States in 1933, instead of 
being $39.8 billion had been restored to the 1929 total 
of $83 billion, the wealth thus regained in one year would 
have been ample, if properly divided, to retire not only the 
national debt, but all state and local governmental indebted- 
ness as well. 


Bur common sense would provide for a gradual rather 
than an immediate retirement of the public debt, by a 
tax system that would capture a fraction, rather than all, 
of the restored income. In fact, we might wisely continue 
to increase our public debt until such increase, wisely ex- 
pended, has banished unemployment and revitalized our 
tax-paying ability. And what, specifically, do we want to 
buy with the public expenditures which must be made— 
the sooner the better—to consume the surplus that private 
industry can produce and to achieve the security that pri- 
vate spending has failed to provide? 

Without assuming any further advance in the physical 
sciences—or even the invention of a single new gadget— 
the answer may be given by a picture of the civilization now 
attainable. As Prof. Edward Als- 
worth Ross suggested years ago, 
if we would do everywhere what 
is now being done with success 
somewhere, the world would be 
remade. Our communities will be 
largely rebuilt. They will get rid of 
their ‘slums and blighted areas, 
and prevent the development of 
new ones. They will provide for 
every citizen a sunny, sanitary 
home; and for every child—and 
adult too—ample space and facili- 
ties for healthful, happy play. 
They will have an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water, and systems of 
sewage disposal which will enable 
the streams and the lakes to play a 
clean part in the recreation of an 
era when ample voluntary leisure 
will replace our present tragic sur- 
plus of involuntary idleness. 

These new communities will be 
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much safer, quieter 
and more beautiful 
than the average of 
today. They will 
have streets de- 
signed for the motor 
age, lighted for the 
electric age, and 
beautiful for an age 
wherein ugliness 
need be no essen- 
tial consort of eco- 
nomic progress. 
They will provide 
ample public-health 
services of the pre- 
ventive kind, and 
adequate hospitali- 
zation for such hu- 
‘man ills as will per- 
sist even under the 
healthier environ- 
ment of the new 
civilization. 

There are many 
other things that we shall want to buy with our increased 
taxes. The spending will be done joyously, and not grudg- 
ingly; for we shall all realize, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, that wise governmental spending, in an era of potential 
surplus, should be compared not to a stream poured into a 
bottomless pit, but to water deflected temporarily to operate 
an energy-producing turbine, and thence returned into the 
stream of individual purchasing power. 

And there are many things on which we shall spend less 
in future. We shall buy fewer penal institutions when we 
buy more playgrounds; fewer tuberculosis sanatoria when 
we have more neighborhoods of sunny homes; fewer insane 
asylums when we have achieved freedom from the fear of 
want. We shall pay less for correcting errors in the building 
of our cities, and more for plans whereby such errors may 
hereafter be avoided. 

Such spending will provide not merely physical improve- 
ments, but much higher standards than heretofore in 
facilities and personnel for education and culture. As 
Katharine Stanley-Brown has said in the July 1934 Forum: 
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The most logical use of leisure and money appears to many 
civilized beings to be the creation and encouragement of the fine 
arts. Nothing else is so reassuring, so enduring, so purifying men- 
tally, so stimulating. The cultivation of the arts civilizes in the 
actual meaning of the word and gives some substance to the idea 
that there is use in our being alive... . 


What could a department of Fine Arts legitimately do? Jt could 
tax the people to save their souls. It could take their money and beautify 
their lives. A National Theater, something like the Théatre Fran- 
cais in Paris, perhaps, would encourage the writing of great plays 
and improve American diction and speech. A National Opera 
would offer us only at last an advantage that most of the nations 
of Europe have enjoyed for years. A National Portrait Gallery 
would provide us with an historical, a national family tree which 
would not only preserve the works of our many fine artists but 
crystallize the traditions of the great men we have had. National 
competitions for public buildings, judged by the best authorities 
obtainable, would not smother genius; they would uncover it. 
And money diverted into services of beauty would do far more for 
America than help to relieve unemployment. 


Social security—removal of the fear of unemployment in 


WHA DO WE UO WANT FROM TAXES? 


Why Grand Rapids needs increasing funds to provide adequate public library service 
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days of vigor and of 
dependency as vigor 
declines—will be 
perhaps the most 
important thing we 
shall buy with our 
added tax funds. 
This will not mean 
mere subsistence 
doles to the idle or 
the aged who would 
otherwise starve. 
For the former it 
will mean govern- 
mental employ- 
ment for all for 
whom private in- 
dustry cannot pro- 
vide; and for the 
latter it will mean 
universal old-age 
pensions. Such a 
system of social se- 
curity will not ex- 
clude either men or 
women who, when they reach sixty-five—or whatever the 
pension age may be—lack the physical or mental stamina 
to earn a living. Nor will it exclude the thrifty who have 
saved a competence. But by discouraging the kind of thrift 
which involves low standards of living, it will be a public 
benefit both to those who then can spend more liber- 
ally and to those for whose goods or services the spending 
is done. 

Every citizen during his tax-paying years will contribute 
towards the $100 per month—or whatever the amount may 
be—which all, himself included, who pass the pension age 
will thereafter receive. John Willard Roberts, a pioneer in 
advocating this “‘prosperity pension”? idea, has not only 
pointed out the humanitarian appeal of its absolute removal 
of the fear of a dependent old age. He also emphasizes the 
fact that its distribution of steady purchasing power will 
stimulate buying and employment and forestall depressions 
to an extent which will benefit those under the pension age 
far more than the cost in taxes. 
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N this picture no attempt has been made to estimate the 

proportionate shares which public and private enterprise 
will play in the attainment of our objective. To those of us 
who try to reach this goal over a safe and reasonably smooth 
highway, there appear on the right of the road many activi- 
ties that we believe ought to remain for private initiative, 
with. only that«degree of governmental stimulation or con- 
trol most conducive to the public good. At the left of the 
road we find an increasing number of activities which, in 
our complex modern civilization, seem the proper function 
of government. And, since this widening of the road is taking 
place mainly along the left, it is obvious that those who 
would keep to the middle of the road can do so only by 
veering gradually leftward. 

Economic salvation we must have. Perhaps we must get 
it by Fascism. Perhaps it must come through Communism. 
But our greatest hope lies in demonstrating to the people of 
the United States and of the rest of the world, that the ra- 
tional answer is to be found in neither of these extremes, but 
in a just and scientific system of taxation. 
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ZILZER LOOKS AT WAR 


In America the pageantry of the World War lives on 
in the etchings of Kerr Eby, its mixture of tragedy, 
color and legend in the book of paintings by Clag- 
gett Wilson. In Europe there are portfolios, such as 
those of Grosz and Dix, whose pages of horror one 
must brace oneself to look at. Gyula Zilzer has ex- 
pressed the revulsion against war of the generation 
that was growing up in the midst of it. He came 
from a family of sensitive folk in Budapest, artists 
and musicians. Although he studied engineering and 
was discouraged by the art academies, he persisted 
in painting. In Munich in 1924 he published a port- 
folio, from which the lithographs on this page are 
taken, full of youth's idealism of normal ways and 
its rejection of violence. Some years later in Paris, 
in a more realistic and bitter mood, he brought 
out a portfolio picturing the chemical warfare for 
which he saw all nations preparing. But Gyula Zilzer 
does not concern himself only with war themes. 
He paints whatever interests him. On a recent visit 
to this country, where his work was exhibited in New 
York and Philadelphia, he made study after study, 
with a stranger's fresh pleasure, of the old houses and 
stone walls of New England. His work has been well 
received by critics in London, Paris and Amsterdam. 


Gyula Zilzer’s portfolio, Gas (three lithographs from 
which are here reproduced), depicts with satire, fan- 
tasy and realism preparation for future war in council 
chamber, laboratory and printing-plant, pictures 
whole armies in gas masks, whole city populations 
being destroyed. Romain Rolland, in the introduction 
to the volume, offers little comfort to peace-lovers. 
“Chemical warfare,’’ he maintains, ‘‘will carry with it 
greater destruction than did the black plague of 
the fourteenth century. . . . It will consume certain 
forms of European civilization (and of American civi- 
lization as well), notably urban culture. . . . Noway 
exists of escaping war. | believe human insanity 
irremediable. But this in no way exempts the hand- 
ful of rational men from standing firm—if not for 
safety at least for self-respect. . . . | can reassure 
those who fear the end of the human race. The life 
of the beast is bound to its body. It has already 
been wasted a hundred times. It will survive this 
pestilence as it has survived others, but it will be 
subdued and once more driven back many centu- 
ries. This is its manner of progress. Its tenacity to 
live again counterbalances its frenzy to die.” 


The Spirit of Gas 


Every War Is Business Street Scene 


1914-TWENTY YEARS AFTER-—1934 


BY WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


T is twenty years since the Great War broke upon a be- 
wildered and helpless world. In the course of it we were 
told that it was a “‘war to end war’’; but today the skies 

are dark with menace. It is plain that that war has not ended 
the fear of war and the possibility of war. If war is to be 
ended it must be ended by other forces than those which 
were let loose from 1914 to 1918. But ended it must be. If we 
are sane we must acknowledge that. Civilization cannot en- 
dure many more convulsions comparable to the one of 
twenty years ago, nor can the soul of the human race endure 
it. 

It is well for us to remember some of the things we know 
now which we did not know two decades ago. We know that 
war represents a hideous and irremediable waste. We might 
have known it then; but the nations were too blinded by 
their proud self-confidence to perceive it. There is no excuse 
for not knowing it now. We have seen millions of the best 
young manhood of the world laid in untimely graves. War, 
instead of being a eugenic agency, is a disgenic one. Instead 
of selecting the best of the race for perpetuation, it selects 
many of the best to be stupidly sifted out and flung away. 
And this it does with a brutal and impersonal unconcern. 
When a man goes to war, it makes no difference to military 
authorities whether he is, or might have been, a poet, an 
artist, a musician, or in some other way one of the creative 
spirits of his time. He is merely a cog in the relentless wheels, 
merely one human atom to be served up as so much fodder 
to the machine guns and to the high explosives, and reckoned 
indiscriminately among the toll of the missing and the killed. 
If anyone is in any doubt about this brutalizing indiscrimi- 
nateness of war, let him go and read again those books so ter- 
rific in their truthfulness, All Quiet on the Western Front 
and The Road Back; or consider the pages of that recent 
volume entitled The Horror of It, with its grim photographs 
of the actualities of war. 

In a paper read before a group of chemists in 1923 an 
officer in the United States Army, quite unconsciously no 
doubt, spoke this ghastly piece of sardonic irony: “‘Further 
development of gas warfare,”’ he said, “‘offers the possibility 
of ideal war.” Ideal war! Ideal, that is to say, from the point 
of view of the soldier whose deliberate business is the most 
expertly calculated and_ successfully managed slaughter. 
Machine-guns and high-explosive shells are too slow and too 
limited. Gas can poison entire areas of country, exterminate 
whole armies,—whole populations, if need be,—with neat 
promptitude. In that subversion of our intelligence which 
war produces, in that upside-down aspect of all ordinarily 
sane values, this is exactly the conclusion to which the dutiful 
and efficient servant of war is brought. The ideal war is the 
one which will kill most life most quickly and most surely. 
Let us think of that when we hear men prate of war as being 
a holy instrument for the upbuilding of justice or the defense 
of the weak. What mad method of justice is it which turns 
the earth into a charnel house, with innocent and guilty 
indiscriminately dead together? What defense of the weak is 
it which uses a gesture of chivalry to lead nations into the 
insane clutch of a system which involves millions of defense- 
less people in annihilation? In God’s name, it is time that the 


old sophistries which have covered the essential beastliness of 
war should be rent asunder! All the rippling words of our 
rhetorical sentiment that play in front of it are nothing more 
than silken curtains before the Bluebeard’s closet where the 
grisly records of his murders lie. 

We know, again, that war is not only a hideous material 
and human wastage, but that it is deliberately destructive to 
many of our most sensitive moral and spiritual values. War 
encourages men to hate. It deliberately breeds them back off 
the level of human civilization, with its acquired sympathies 
and its qualities of mercy and of tenderness, to the level of 
the savage and the brute who will kill without compunction. 
If men will not hate enough through the actual facts and 
contacts of war, then the war system in every nation will 
deliberately invent lies to make them hate the more. We 
know now that the propaganda system in every nation dur- 
ing the war was not governed by any controlling desire to 
tell the truth. It was governed by the desire to discover, dis- 
tort, and when necessary deliberately invent tales of atroc- 
ities and other outrages on the part of the enemy, which 
would inflame the passion of revenge, not only among its 
own fighting men, but among all the civilian populace at 
home. Few men who had part in directing and organizing 
the forces of the war could come out of that experience with- 
out scars seared upon their consciences. They had done 
things, and they had released forces, which in war are termed 
the agencies of patriotism, but which every sane man knew 
in individual civil conduct would have been nothing else. 
than crime. 


ND what has come out of that semblance of idealism 
which we had during the years of the War? I call it a 
semblance because, though there was sincerity in it, it was 
specious all the same. Is there any nation in the world today 
which is better by reason of the War? Look at the sordid 
history of these recent years, with their repudiation of that 
comradeship between the nations which the War was sup- 
posed to represent, their reversion to competitive selfishness, 
the ignoble scramble here in America that, as individuals 
and as a nation, we might first of all get rich, the gradual 
declension of the American Legion from being an organiza- 
tion supposedly devoted to the public welfare to one which 
is becoming an increasing menace in its indiscriminate as- 
saults upon the public treasury. Norman Angell in England, 
before the beginning of the War, wrote his never-to-be- 
forgotten book, The Great Illusion. In that book he argued 
prophetically that no nation could ever again be the winner 
in a war; all together must sink down into the pit of inescap- 
able common loss. Is there anyone today who will deny 


that? Is there any one who can deny that, spiritually as well 


as materially, every people on this earth is poorer in its real 
life now because the nations had to go through the immediate 
ferocities, and the even more corrupting resulting bitter- 
nesses, of the World War? ; 

_ “Now,” as Philip Gibbs, greatest of war correspondents, 
wrote: “let us exorcise our own devils, and get back to kind- 
ness toward all men of good-will. Let us seek the beauty of 
love and God’s truth somehow, remembering the boys who 
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died too soon, and all the falsity and hatred of the war 
years.” Yes, from our partial and imperfect loyalties, and 
from all our pathetic blunderings, let us exalt those virtues 
which alone can be sufficient for the world’s redemption. 
Not more “‘patriotism’’ of the narrow tribal kind, but more 
faith and hope and love, are what we need: faith, which 
dares to believe in a future better than the past; hope which 
will not be destroyed by disappointment; and love, which is 
another word for the human imagination and the mutual 
sympathy by which alone the peoples of the earth can be 
bound together for their common good. 

Yet, of course, there is an objection which some will raise. 
They will say that all this is very pretty sentiment but that it 
flinches from the facts. Theoretically—it is argued—war 
may admittedly be a dreadful thing, but nevertheless the 
world being as it is, war is inevitable. As concerns our ideals, 
we should like to do away with it, but, as facing facts, we 
must recognize war as a permanent element in our world, 
and therefore before it comes, get ready for it and go through 
it as grimly as we can. : 

Now if that be true, we may as well go further. If wars are 
forever inevitable, then the victorious nations will be those 
who adjust themselves with ruthless logic to this conclusion. 
If fundamentally this be the devil’s world, then in the devil’s 
name let us take the devil’s weapons without squeamishness! 
Let us have done with paltering discriminations. If war has 
got to be waged anyhow, then the quicker wars and the 
more conclusive, the better. What is the use of tinkering with 
little patchworks of peace treaties if our final judgment con- 
cerning this human nature of ours is atheistic? If there be no 
God in man and above man strong enough to overwhelm at 
last the old passions and insanities out of which war has 
grown, then let us accept the facts as they are and recognize 
that we live in a world where war is the only road to survival, 
quench pity, laugh at any sentiment for the weak and the 
disadvantaged, unblushingly adopt the full logic of mili- 
tarism, and conquer by the sword before the sword inevitably 
otherwise puts an end to us. 


UT actually we cannot do that. Neither we nor any other 
nation now can be as ruthless as our ancestors with un- 
troubled conscience would have been. Even when we go to 
war, we make excuses for it. We dress it up in pleas of self- 
defense or righteous idealism to hide its naked beastliness 
from the eyes of conscience. In our thought of those who 
fight in war, we shrink from the logic of what war is. The 
genius of war is to kill as many of the enemy as possible, but 
when we speak of our sons and brothers who have gone to 
war, we do not recite with pride the fact that we are certain 
that they stabbed this man with a bayonet or scattered an- 
other man’s brains in the trench with a hand grenade. It is 
not the killing of others, but their own willingness to die 
that we speak of when we glorify our heroes. For a man to be 
killed is, from the standpoint of war itself, nothing but so 
much failure and futility; but even at the very moment 
when our outward obedience follows the fact of war, our 
souls revolt from its stark reality, and we try to twist our 
imagination into conceiving of it not as slaughter, but as 
sacrifice. Down deep within us we know that the main thesis 
of war, namely, that human life is meant for mad destruc- 
tion, is a lie flung in the face of man and God, and from that 
lie we must somehow escape into a better truth. 
But what is to become, it may be asked, of patriotism? Is 
there no longer to be such a thing as sacrificial love of coun- 
try? Shall men no longer be brave enough to say “‘Dulce et 
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decorum est pro patria mort’? Yes, but henceforth our patriotism 
needs to be lifted to a higher expression. In the long run war 
does not save or ennoble a country. It starts it on the road to 
chaos. There must be a better way of serving one’s country 
than continuing the carnival of slaughter which, under 
modern conditions, can destroy not only one country but 
civilization. 


HERE is a statue here in New York which illustrates the 

false enslavement of our imagination from which we must 
be delivered. 

On Fifth Avenue at the Plaza is Saint-Gaudens’ magnifi- 
cent monument to General Sherman. Artistically it is 
one of the most superb things on this continent; but symboli- 
cally, consider what it means. This typical examplar of war, 
this commander who once said with blunt frankness, ‘‘War is 
hell,” this general who, in what he considered the ruthless 
necessity of his business, set out to ravage and desolate a 
whole section of country until, as he expressed it, ‘“‘a crow 
flying over that region would have to carry his rations with 
him,” this incarnation of a successful soldier, rides upon his 
straining horse; and ahead of him, leading that horse on- 
ward, with one uplifted hand holding a palm-branch of 
glory and honor, goes an angel. The warrior is the master. 
The angel is the servant, clearing the way for the warrior’s 
horse. 

So it has too long been true with war. The spirit of war 
rides on like the old man in the monument, lean and im- 
placable, on iron hoofs which beat the green fields into a 
road of desolation. And in front, with its feet in the dust, 
walks the angel of the spirit of the world’s youth, its imagina- 
tion made a servant to the destroying thing that follows on 
behind, its great wings powerless for the loftier mastery 
which ought to be its own! For today and for the years ahead, 
we need another call to the world’s youth. No longer must its 
power be subject like a hostler to the destroying power on 
which war and ruin ride. Rather let it stand like a sworded 
angel across the ways down which war has come! Rather, 
like a winged victory, let it lift its own leadership toward 
those moral and spiritual conquests by which the dominion 
of war shall be destroyed! 

To what shall we dedicate ourselves at this anniversary 
time? 

To the support of every governmental measure which 
may promote cooperation among the nations, to the pro- 
gram of America’s entrance into the World Court, to a clear 
statement of the conditions under which we would enter the 
League of Nations, to patient and undiscouraged prosecu- 
tion of the program of disarmament. 

But beyond that there must be something else. No general 
policies for the prevention of war seem likely to be effective 
unless there shall be a growing group in every nation who 
will unqualifiedly say to their several governments that they 
are through with war, and will henceforth have nothing to 
do with a thing so inherently vicious and stultifying. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation is promoting such groups; so is 
the War Resisters League; so are other comradeships of like- 
minded men and women. This renunciation of war may not 
be effective immediately. It calls for a moral protest which, 
if war should actually break out, would unquestionably 
mean persecution and punishment for those who kept faith- 
ful to it. But by minorities like these, growing at first perhaps 
by suffering and even martyrdom into majorities, war may 
be ultimately overcome. It does not seem likely to be over- 
come at any lesser cost. 


WAYSIDE JUSTICE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


OURT, for the farms of Molvitino township, is held in 
winter in the schoolhouse, but summertime justice is 
administered under the trees. The circuit judge is 

here today and gone tomorrow, traveling by horse and 
cart his seventeen villages in this typical rural district of 
North Russia. The larger settlements hold him several days 
for a score of cases but even the tiny hamlets know his 
judgments once a month. 

It was quite by chance that I came on the court in a July 
noontide. I had visited a little collective farm of fifty 
households, which held the township banner as first to com- 
plete the sowing. I had talked with the barefoot peasant girls 
whose field work helped win it, and inspected the gold em- 
broidered red satin banner itself at the house of the brigade 
leader, proudly drooping under his low roof. Trudging three 
miles to the highway, I learned that the auto-truck which 
was to carry me to the railway would not arrive till evening. 

I sank to rest in the shadow of a barn, grateful for even 
its scant, odorous protection from the sun. Then slowly as 
weariness passed I became aware of people gathered in 
checkered sun and shade by the edge of a cottage a little 
down the road. Twenty-five or thirty folk, mostly sitting on 
benches, a few on stumps or grass, they clustered close to 
the narrow shadow of the cabin or rested farther out under 
a spreading tree. 

The group was moving a little, changing; there were new 
arrivals, occasional departures. It was clear there was some- 
thing under way. As I drew near I saw in the center, backed 
by the log-wall of the cabin, a red-covered table with two 
men and a woman behind it. “What,” I asked, ‘“‘is the 
meeting?” 

**No meeting. It’s the court,”’ said the nearest informant. 
I found a seat-on a bench. 

I have seen this wayside justice in many parts of the 
Soviet Union. In the felted tents of high summer pastures of 
Asia I have watched the yellow-skinned justice trying a case 
of bride purchase, sanctioned by ancient custom but a 
violation of Soviet law. I have seen a trial of mountain 
bandits held in a Central Asian village, where scores of 
peasants from the looted settlements came on horseback to 
attend. Once in the open air near Samarkand I saw five 
thousand villagers listening in on this strange new justice 
which took seriously the proper murder of a wife who had 
removed her veil. Always these local courts are the clear 
barometer of social standards under the impact of revolu- 
tionary change. 

This Molvitino court was in no exotic Asian setting; it was 
a typical district of North Russia. Backward and illiterate 
till the Revolution, it was now driving ahead under the 
leadership of an energetic party secretary of the township; 
it had won first place for.the province in sowing and har- 
vest. Its people were grabbing education eagerly; nearly 
one third of its whole population had attended school the 
previous winter: school for children, farm courses for adults, 
reading-circles too many to secure teachers. Yet Molvitino 
could not yet count as modern. Sowing was still in part by 
hand on its sloping hill farms; there was not yet a singlé 
automobile in the township; its transport truck belonged to 
the railway junction fifty miles away. 

In such a township sat the court behind a red-draped 


table against the logs of the cabin wall under the trees. 
The judge was a leather-jacketed man in his early thirties: 
the two “co-sitters’ were local, a man and a woman 
peasant. Thus Soviet justice seeks to combine one trained 
man with two representatives of the local “‘social conscience” ; 
decisions, jointly reached, must be unanimous. Beside the 
three of the court sat a young clerk, taking notes. 

Stout and belligerent in a pink flowered calico skirt stood 
the present defendant, the woman Kulova, backed by the 
green of grass and faced by the court. Near her a thin 
accusing youth had just finished his charges against her. 

“Citizeness Kulova, have you questions to ask of the 
witness?”’ queried the judge. The woman burst into a tirade, 
patiently checked by the court. “‘No, citizeness Kulova, this 
is not your time for making a speech; that will come later. 
Questions are wanted now; just questions to the witness. 
Do you not see that the witness waits for release?” 

Three times the judge explained the rules of court to the 
angry woman. It was useless; she could not or would not 
frame a question. Her whole technique consisted in de- 
nouncing this thin young man. ‘““There are no questions; 
the witness is released,’’ dictated the judge to the clerk, and 
the thin young man sat down. “Now, citizeness Kulova, 
talk as much as you like. It’s your turn now.” The peasant 
audience grinned; they knew Kulova. 


ITIZENESS Kulova declared that the hay was her own. 
How could the witnesses recognize hay by the kind of 
leaves? And had she not hay from many parts of the field? 
Out of Kulova’s attack the story appeared. Five peasants 
cut hay in the common meadow beyond the swamp and 
stacked it till winter frost. Three of these peasants later joined 
the collective farm, turning their horses and fodder into the 
common pool. For the first part of winter no one went for 
their hay. Later, when the collective barn had need of it, 
they found it gone. 

Search was made and hay was found on the premises of 
citizeness Kulova and another woman, the two peasant 
families which had not joined the collective farm. The hay 
was not in their barn but hidden in separate sheds. Had 
they taken advantage of their neighbors’ joining the collec- 
tive, and the relaxed inspection, to steal the hay? Witnesses 
claimed to recognize the hay by its quality; the stolen hay, 
they said, came from a certain part of the meadow and had 
a larger amount of certain grasses. They also testified to its 
excess quantity, considerably more than the two peasant 
families were known to have had. 

Against these claims the woman Kulova, alleged chief 
culprit, held forth. But her outbursts were clearly not im- 
pressing her hearers. To my inexperienced eyes she might 
have been outraged innocence; but the villagers knew Ku- 
lova. “Looks bad,” muttered a man on my right. Later the 
court agreed with his view. The two women defendants 
were given six months “forced labor without imprisonment,” 
which meant that they must do various forms of unpaid 
community labor while living at home. The judge notified 


-them that they had the right of appeal within ten days and 


that if they wished to contest the decision the clerk would 
show them how to file the appeal. Citizeness Kulova an- 
nounced intention to do so. 
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Sixteen cases were heard that afternoon, in the mingled 
shade of cabin and spreading tree. The cottage behind the 
court held in its front room the judge’s office, his files of 
records and a couple of local clerks. To its shelter the court 
retired when discussing and deciding a case. From it they 
issued again to announce the result. 

“Hats off over there; you must show some respect to 
the court.” Thus he addressed some youths who were 
sprawled under the trees. ““And you can sit on the ground if 
you like but you’re not supposed to lie on it. If you want to 
attend this court, you must sit up and give attention. We are 
handling serious affairs.” The outlying youths sat up; the 
judge went on. 

*““Goloviev’s case is next, but the president of his hamlet 
isn’t here. You say you want the matter settled today, 
citizen Goloviev? Well, we can hear you, if you like, but I 
doubt if we can settle it in the absence of the president. 
You complain that he took a cord of your wood and two tons 
of your hay, illegally confiscating the product of your labor 
and turning it into the village funds. Well, citizen, I’ll tell 
you what you must prove if you wish to satisfy the court. 
You should bring the forester’s receipt that the wood was 
taken and cut by you. You should bring proof that the hay 
was really yours. 

*<Citizen Goloviev, the claim is made that the wood and 
hay did not belong to you at all, but to that kulak woman 
that you are living with now, who owes a lot of unpaid 
taxes to the state. It is claimed that she tried to escape 
paying her taxes by taking up with a laborer. Citizen 
Goloviev, the Soviet State does not wish to take a laborer’s 
hay and wood. But prove to us first that you are not just 
protecting a kulak’s property. Till you make ownership 
clear, the seizure for taxes stands.” 


WINE-TRADER next, carrying on an illegal traffic 

from the railroad junction in booze; he denies, but 
the evidence of the fourteen men who got drunk on his wine 
is clear. He’s an old offender, known to have operated for 
years but now for the first time caught; he is given the 
limit, a year’s forced labor while living at home. Next 
comes a suit by an unorganized peasant against the collec- 
tive farm for the rye which he claims their horses ate from 
his fields. A farm expert estimates the damage done as 
about eight bushels. But the field lay along the public 
highway and the peasant had neglected to fence it as cus- 
tom decrees. The court rules that the collective farm shall 
give him four bushels, dividing with him the loss. 

Now comes among these petty troubles a serious case. 
Sixteen calves have died in a collectively owned dairy barn; 
and twenty-four more, a wasteful amount, were slaughtered 
for food, three hundred pounds of which was left to rot. 
Who is to blame for this gross neglect of the common goods? 

Three members of the farm are accused before the court. 
Citizeness Kokarova, it seems, last handled the meat. But 
she only salted it on order and delivered it then to Krasovski, 
manager of the dairy barn. Her responsibility ended there- 
with; she is acquitted at once. 

Sirotin, president of the farm, is in harder case. A presi- 
dent is supposed to manage his farm better, to keep track 
of all its defects. Questions bring out the fact that Sirotin is 
a simple, uneducated peasant, not used to such big business 
as a barn with seventy cows. However, he shoulders his 
responsibility like a man. “I gave orders, but I admit neg- 
lect in not following my orders through. Let the court do 
what is wise; I have not done well.” 
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‘Shall we depose Sirotin from management?” asks the 
judge. But, witness after witness protests. “Whom better 
will you give us? He’s the best president we’ve had yet. The 
collective farm is new, with sowing, building, dairying all 
to organize at once. The sowing was well done, the dairying 
not. But Sirotin is a good president all the same. Under him 
the old quarrels stopped and membership grew from seventy- 
six to one hundred families. The village is united now around 
the collective farm.” 


HE court looks further. Dairy-manager Krasovski,—who 

and what is he? Krasovski, it seems, has always been 
friendly with the kulaks, those better-off individualist 
farmers who fight the collective farm. His wife was a 
kulak’s daughter; to please her, Krasovski diverted the 
building assigned for preparing calves’ food and made her 
a bathhouse. The dairy attendants testify that he skimped 
on fodder, which somehow disappeared, uneaten, out of 
the barn. When asked for milk for calves, he swore: “Give 
water.”? When the men under him began to distribute the 
meat to the farm’s members, he ordered them to wait; thus 
the meat spoiled. 

“President Sirotin is acquitted,”’ orders the court. ““Let him 
go back to his job, give more attention to the dairy and let 
the members choose another dairy-manager. Krasovski 
must be further investigated. The charge against him today 
was ‘wilful neglect’; he is clearly convicted of that. But the 
evidence shows he may be guilty of worse—wilful wrecking 
and stealing, not merely neglect. The veterinary must be 
questioned as to why the calves died; the extent of Krasov- 
ski’s kulak connections and possible thefts must be studied. 
We shall hear the case tomorrow on the more serious 
charge.” 

After the court adjourned I sat with the judge in the log 
cottage which had shaded the court. Its front room served 
as his office and living quarters; a mattress on hard boards 
supplied his bed. Mihailof was his name; he had been a 
mechanic. But always in the factory where he worked, he 
had taken interest in local trials. Very often he had been 
chosen by his fellow-workers as “‘co-sitter” in court cases. 
Then he had been chosen as judge and sent away to school. 

Six months’ legal training was all he got in the early days 
of revolution before his first practice. ““Then I went on the 
bench for my first case, a spectacular rape case, with the 
defendant’s mother having hysterics in court. And I didn’t 
know what to do, whether to clear the court, or make her 
stand up, or find a doctor. Somehow I got through that 
case; they said not badly. The hysteria was fake. After a 
year I was found worthy of further training and given two 
years more legal schooling. 

‘In the days of the new economic policy you had to know 
lots of laws, ownership rights, things like that. But now 
you have to know chiefly the ‘party line,’ the present con- 
dition of our social development, what is serious, what is not. 

“For the aim of our court is not punishment but the root- 
ing out of crime. We look more at the cause of the crime than 
at its form. If it is the result of ignorance and backwardness, 
we must teach. If it is intent to injure our building of 
socialism, we must strike hard. 

‘Because our new social order is growing so fast, the 
nature of crimes against it changes fast. And the relative 
importance of various crimes changes. So our court proce- 
dure must change. Every week or so I get despatches from 
the Provincial Court, new instructions, new orientation. 
Here.is a batch of them received (Continued on page 397) 
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Monday (The American Scene) 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
BY ASA CHEFFETZ 


That contemporary prints are a form of art 
within reach of those of even modest means 
is being impressed upon millions who view 
the international print show being held 
concurrently with the 1934 Century of Prog- 
ress Art Exhibition at the Chicago Institute. 
Over four hundred prints by artists from 
twenty-one countries are shown. Asa Chef- 
fetz of Massachusetts, four of whose 
charming wood engravings are here repro- 
duced, won one of the prizes for a New 
England Calendar of twelve tiny engray- 
ings. He has come into prominence within 
a few years because of the technical ex- 
cellence of his small but always fine prints, 
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In Retrospect 


HEN Father Damien’s strength burned dim 
Among the lepers on Molokai 
The papers carried the news of him; 


“Father Damien Soon Will Die; 
He is far gone in leprosy.” 


“Father Damien Soon Will Die.” 
Joseph Dutton read the line. 

Whose arm would ease his dying head 
And cross his breast with the holy sign? 
Joseph Dutton answered ‘‘Mine.” 


Joseph Dutton traveled north 
To give his mother a dear goodbye. 
He stayed one loving month with her, 
And turned southwest to Molokai 
The way a homing bird would fly. 


His days were merry, his rest was sweet; 
His heart and body were both at ease. 

Like lights in heaven he saw the lights 
That played along the summer seas; 
They were visions and ecstasies. 


And when he came to Molokai, 
And saw the rocky palisade, 
And how, along the sea below, 
A sash of glittering green was laid,— 
The lovely place where the lepers stayed,— 


Joseph Dutton went ashore 
Full of joy and soon at home. 
And in his cloudless heart of faith 
He saw his forty years to come 
Like honey in the honeycomb. 


Father Damien hastened down 
With horse and buggy, to the pier. 
His bearded, dark, disfigured face, 
Now aging twenty years a year, 
Was sweet with loving, unshamed by fear. 


Joseph Dutton took his hand 

As if the sacred Feast he took. 
Beyond the swollen cheeks he saw 

The youthful Damien’s lion look 

Like burnished leaves in a dark book; 


The Belgian peasant’s splendid face 
Who came here thirteen years before 
In sudden, fixed, impassioned will 
His golden manhood down to pour 
Upon this black and burning sore. 


The huts that Damien’s fingers cleansed 
Stood all along the leper street; 


Joseph, christened Ira, Dutton was born in Stowe, Vermont, and 
brought up in Wisconsin. He entered the Civil War and succeeded re- 
markably in organizing food transportation and in making roads. In 
1883 he became a member of the Roman Catholic Church being then 
forty years old. He went to Molokai in 1886. 


BALLAD OF JOSEPH 


AND DAMIEN 


BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


DRAWING BY WILFRED JONES 


Here was the church that Damien built; 
The children’s shelters round his feet; 
The choir of lepers singing sweet. 


But still a hundred noble plans 
Poured up to God for Molokai 

From Damien’s bright and blazing heart, 
That pushed his heavy sickness by 
And would not waste the time to die. 


And Joseph’s warm and loyal ear 
Drank in the plans that Damien drew;— 
The lovely Home for boys and girls; 
Fresh water piped, the town built new— 
“Thank God,” he cried, ‘‘so much to do!” 


His days were merry, his rest was sweet. 
At four he rose, he washed and prayed; 
He dressed the altar for the Mass 
That Father Damien daily said; 
The round of sick with Damien made. 


Joseph had a skilful hand; 
When Dr. Mouritz showed him plain_ 
How sores were cleansed and fever cooled, 
The lepers called him back again; 
“Brother Joseph calms my pain.” 


When his clean-washed denim suit 
Was seen along the grassy way, 
Children ran and romped beside, 
Caught his sleeve, and shouted, “ Hey! 
Brother Joseph likes to play!” 


Joseph coached a baseball nine; 
The Yankee game took root and grew; 
The boys came crowding out of school 
To swing the bat and strike the new 
Curves that Brother Joseph threw. 


And half the tropic afternoons 
He with Father Damien stood 
Sawing, hammering, raising up 
The frames of light and pliant wood 
The lepers found so firm and good. 


Late in the slowly cooling nights, 
The tropic heat that cools so slow, 
Brother Joseph kept the books; 
And when the dawn began to show, 
Fresh and serene, to bed would go. 
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Two years went by, and more and more 
The work was laid in Joseph’s care. 
The bounty of great Damien’s heart, 
His heart’s desire, he now could share, 
Could lay it down and leave it there. 


He laid his mighty burning hand 
In the cool peace of Joseph’s palm; 
Beside this brother of his soul 
He felt a heavenly-childish calm, 
Like the sweet waters in the Psalm. 


O Father Damien came at length 
To where the soul and body part; 
And long before his Easter death 
The clouds of illness cleared his heart 
To let his sunbright life depart. 


The news of Father Damien’s death 
Shook the heart of every land. 

The world awoke to Molokai 
And opened its enormous hand 
To fulfil Damien’s hushed demand. 


Among his throngs of noble dreams, 
(One by one and two by two) 

The lovely Home for leper girls, 
The Home for boys, came richly true; 
A comely village was all built new; 


And like a rainbow from the sea 
A great hope rose in Molokai; 

A voice of spring went round the land, 
*‘Not all of us are bound to die! 
Relief is coming, a cure is nigh!” 


Once in his well-washed working clothes 
As Joseph walked along the shore, 

All the Yankee fleet went by 
And dipped the colors that they wore 
In honor of him they sailed before. 
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Still all the world he loved to see 


Lay around the Baldwin Home; 
Within its paths he still foresaw 

His twenty working years to come 

Like honey in the honeycomb. 


Now more than Father Damien’s time 
Joseph had lived in Molokai, 

And not a touch upon him came, 
Not a breath, of leprosy; 
The shadowy angel passed him by. 


His days were merry, his rest was sweet. 
Full of peace and deep at home. 

His smooth cheek wrinkled, his step grew slow, 
But still he viewed his years to come 
As Sweeter than the honeycomb. 


After his sunlong working day, 
When the late dews refreshed the grass, 
Writing letters, keeping books, 
The midnight hour he still would pass, 
Wash, briefly sleep, and rise for Mass. 


Ten more years and twenty more, 
Thus his joyful life went on, 

And still no touch of leprosy, 
Not even its lightest breath, had gone 
Into his wholesome flesh and bone; 


But age at last weighed mildly down; 
Past eighty years, his eyes grew dim; 
In Honolulu, it was thought, 
A surgeon’s hand could succor him; 
And with faint sight and failing limb, 


The only time for forty years, 
He went away from Molokai; 

But stretching back a lingering hand, 
And turning home a longing eye, 
The way a homing bird would fly. 


A little time, a tranquil year, 
Some few and resting months went by, 
And that bright flood of tenderness 
Poured through the channels of the sky 
Toward some angelic Molokai. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—-JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WHAT WILL THEY CALL THIS WAR? 


UST three hundred years ago (1618-48) was raging in 
Europe what is now known as the Thirty Years War. 
But that is only a phrase, invented by historians bent 

upon classifying things. It was not one war but a series of 
wars, historically connected by a tension, nominally reli- 
gious but actually political, and economic as well, and end- 
ing for the time being in general exhaustion and realization 
of futility, after a final seven years of diplomatic piddling, 
with the Peace of Westphalia registering the failure of the 
Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs in their attempt to consolidate 
Roman Catholic and especially their own power over Cen- 
tral Europe. It is well to remember at this time, as we look 
upon the world in which real peace still awaits a foothold, 
in which the consequences of past wars and rumors of new 
ones impending harry the heart of mankind, that history 
is a continuous thing; that its divisions in books, like the 
“ages,” “eras” and ‘‘epochs” of geology, are arbitrary in- 
ventions of the booksters for the convenience of their own 
minds. 

The Thirty Years War had its divisions, each of which 
came to what looked at the time like a definitive end. 
Fighting stopped, men laid down their arms and returned 
to whatever might be left of their homes, or otherwise did 
what soldiers do at what seems to be the end of any war. 
The great struggle moved from zone to zone, had its local 
phases and oases of immunity, its intervals of relative 
quietude before breaking out somewhere else. 

There was (1618-24) the Bohemian and Palatinate War, 
in which Frederick V, elector-palatine king of Bohemia, was 
driven out and the Czechs entered upon their great bondage 
only lately broken. There was (1624-30) the Danish-Saxon 
War, in which Christian IV of Denmark was overwhelmed. 
There was (1630-36) the Swedish-German War, in which 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden was killed at Liitzen and the 
Protestant cause seemingly lost beyond hope. Finally (1636- 
48) there was the so-called French-Swedish War, wherein 
France and Sweden together consummated the defeat of the 
Hapsburg ambition. There, it seemed at the time, was an 
end; but nothing could better illustrate the fact that there 
is no such thing. The scars of that struggle are still livid; the 
happenings in Europe since then to this day, including the 
Great War and its attempted liquidations, cannot be under- 
stood without a sense of that old business in the historic 
background. 

So, what will the historians of three hundred years hence 
be calling this war which has been raging, with no end yet 
in sight, since 1914 with its “beginnings” almost anywhere 
you want to locate them? For those who like to emphasize 
anniversaries, this month of August conspicuously marks 
the twentieth year since the long-increasing tension found its 
vent and exploding-point in the assassination at Sarajevo in 
Bosnia of the Hapsburg imperial heir, As an anniversary it 
has a certain reminder-value; otherwise it is insignificant. 
Take a long-range view and realize that all we have suffered 
and are suffering and have yet to suffer is part of a vastly 
greater affair—the ceaseless struggle against all attempts to 
fetter and circumscribe the free spirit of mankind; yes, as 
expressed for instance in the blundering experiments of 


democracy. The real optimist is he who can make himself 
believe that this struggle is now in a definitive and in some 
sort final phase, of which such phenomena as the Thirty 
Years War, the Napoleonic Wars, the American Revolution, 
the uprisings in Europe around 1848, the liberation of Ire- 
land, the stirrings in the Far East, the overthrow of the 
Romanoffs in Russia—the World War itself are episodes. 
From this point of view a substantially different appraisal 
falls to trivial temporary setbacks, such as the present 
Fascism in Italy, Nazi-ism in Germany, despotisms of any 
kind, anywhere else you please. I have heard that an army 
of ants once went out and took possession of the Great 
Pyramid... . 


GAINST such a background we may discern essential 
progress. Certain things came out of the World War 
which were unique, both in form and in spirit. In the very 
act of framing a “peace” treaty charged with all the old 
military spirit of animosity and largely the cause of our 
present turmoil centering around tormented and _ self- 
tormenting Germany, the Versailles peace architects despite 
their cynical fidelity to the ancient techniques erected a 
three-fold structure, standing like a lighthouse amid the 
storm, to mark the farthest advance of mankind: (1) The 
League of Nations, dedicated to the idea of continuous in- 
ternational conference, cooperation and conciliation, dis- 
armament, the discouragement of force in the settlement of 
international questions, the fellowship of the peoples. (2) 
The Permanent Court of International Justice, a tribunal 
before which governments might bring disputes subject to 
adjudication in the light of the growing body of international 
law. (3) The International Labor Organization, devoted to 
conference upon the world-wide problems of employer and 
employe. With all their weaknesses they represent a cosmic 
advance. 

It is idle and disingenuous, dishonest, to pretend that 
these are separate entities. They are in form, but in spirit 
and reality they are three intertwining branches from the 
same trunk, rooted in the same need and impulse; expres- 
sion of the common understanding that the world is one. 
Our own political exigencies have kept us thus far out of 
our place in the League of Nations and probably will delay 
our entrance there for some time to come; it is likely that they 
cannot much longer keep us out of the World Court. But 
suddenly, almost out of a clear sky and without warning— 
we walk as if nothing had happened, into the International 
Labor Organization! From where I sit, this seems one of the 
most extraordinarily significant things done under the 
Roosevelt administration in the international field. The 
joint resolution, adopted June 16 on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, is mightily interesting and opens a wide 
door which never again can, be closed: 


Whereas progress toward the solution of the problems of inter- 
national competition in industry cam be made through interna- 


tional action concerning the welfare of wage-earners; and 


Whereas the failure of a nation to establish humane conditions 
of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
maintain and improve the conditions in their own countries; and 
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Whereas the United States early recognized the desirability of 
international cooperation in matters pertaining to labor and took 
part in 1900 in establishing, and for many years thereafter sup- 
ported, the International Association for Labor Legislation; and 


Whereas the International Labor Organization has advanced 
the welfare of labor throughout the world through studies, recom- 
mendations, conferences, and conventions concerning conditions 
of labor; and 

Whereas other nations have joined the International Labor Or- 
ganization without being members of the League of Nations;! and 

Whereas special provision has been made in the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization by which membership of 
the United States would not impose or be deemed to impose any 
obligation or agreement upon the United States to accept the 
proposals of that body as involving anything more than recom- 
mendations for its consideration: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to accept membership for the govern- 
ment of the United States of America in the International Labor 
Organization, which, through its general conference of represent- 
atives of its members and through its International Labor Office, 
collects information concerning labor throughout the world and 
prepares international conventions for the consideration of member 
governments with a view to improving conditions of labor. 

Sec. 2. That in accepting such membership the President 
shall assume on behalf of the United States no obligation under the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 


As may be seen with the naked eye in the accompanying 
photograph, we are moving in across the street from the 
League proper; joining organically in the nexus embodying 
a principle new in the history of the world: that is, the exist- 
ence in a permanent secretariat of a mechanism for continuous 
international research and interchange about matters of 
common interest. During the fifteen years of its functioning 
the ILO has fashioned by long conference some forty 
treaties relating to such matters as social insurance, child 
labor, limitation of hours, establishment of labor exchanges; 
they have been ratified by varying numbers of governments. 

Opportune and invaluable for the information of our 
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people now directly involved in these things will be the 
book, The Origins of the International Labor Organization, 
a symposium edited by Prof. James T. Shotwell and to be 
published in the fall by the Columbia University Press. It 
has been my privilege to see the proofs in advance, but any- 
thing in the nature of a review must of course await actual 
publication. 


FFHAND it might seem that nothing would be more 
conducive to improvement of Japanese-American 
relations than a personal conference at Honolulu between 
President Roosevelt and the Japanese premier. Actually that 
much-touted proposal bears the appearance of a stupidly- 
baited trap, involving on the one hand the tacit admission 
that Japan and the United States may or could divide be- 
tween them the responsibility for the welfare of the Pacific 
area; on the other the inference that the United States can 
or upon any such presumption will ignore either the inter- 
ests of the rest of the world in the Far East or the fact of 
Japan’s cynical violation already of existing international 
agreements to which she was a party, including especially 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. 

The Chinese were civilized when the ancestors of the 
militarists now ruling in Japan were, so to speak, hanging by 
their tails from trees. Patience is their most powerful asset. 
I quote from a letter from China now before me: 


Students are realizing that the best use they can make of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm is to prepare themselves for~ effective service 
through education. The Chinese seem to me to be girding them- 
selves for a long-time, patient but persistent refusal to accept 
Japanese domination of any part of their territory. A gentleman 

. who ordinarily lives and works in Manchuria . . . says that 
it is most interesting to note how even the simple peasants of the 
rural districts there obstinately refuse to become anything but 
rural Chinese folk. My feeling is that the situation in Japan itself 
is tragic; for a military group in order to aggrandize itself is run- 
ning the whole country toward disgrace before the world and eco- 
nomic ruin for itself. When the poor exploited Japanese people 
come to their senses and realize what their government and their 
military leaders have done to them in the last 50 years, there will 
be an explosion that will leave no remnants (Continued on page 398) 


Times Wide World Photo 


ACROSS THE STREET IN GENEVA. Center: the newly completed headquarters of the 
League of Nations. Upper left corner: the building of the International Labor Organization 
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mands for library service, of the enforced leisure thrust 

upon hundreds in their communities, public libraries 
at Homestead, Pa., Minneapolis, Oregon State and else- 
where advertised themselves as Leisure-Time Colleges and 
invited the unemployed public to make the most of their op- 
portunities. Others were held back from undertaking similar 
programs only by slashed budgets and depleted book collec- 
tions. When the Emergency Education Program was ini- 
tiated, with its offer of extra assistants paid by the federal 
government, other libraries—notably Evanston and Oak 
Park, Illinois—saw a solution to two problems and requisi- 
tioned additional workers. They welcomed the opportunity 
to provide at least temporary relief through adding much- 
needed assistants, and the possibility of raising the educa- 
tional level of their communities through programs of educa- 
tion jointly undertaken by libraries, schools and other 
agencies. Homestead anticipated what could be done under 
the EEP; hundreds of other libraries employing thousands of 
emergency workers during the last few months have ex- 
tended that anticipation to frontiers suggesting seemingly 
limitless possibilities—if only workers and books could be 
made permanently available. 

The nucleus of the emergency classes at Homestead was 
provided by a group of six students gathered together by the 
Rev. H. M. Eagleson, a Methodist minister, in August 1932. 
Rapidly augmented by scores of unemployed young people, 
the group soon outgrew its quarters in the Methodist Church 
and moved to the more spacious library. During the last 
eight months 550 students who had completed at least a 
highschool course registered in this city of 20,000 people. 
The service required twenty-five teachers and forty sessions 
a day. The total attendance at the classes was 16,000. Stud- 
ies, selected by a vote of the students, included shorthand, 
trigonometry, economics, business arithmetic, English, 
public-speaking and many other practical subjects. The 
library has furnished most of the collateral reading and some 
of the textbooks. Other textbooks have been purchased by 
funds raised by dances and plays. The location of the Home- 
stead library has been one feature of its success. Housed in a 
community building with an athletic club and a music hall, 
the space available has offered more than the usual library 
facilities for classes, musical programs and plays. “‘If a bath 
and a book are each counted a unit of service,’’ observed 
William F. Stevens, the librarian, “‘the total for the past 
year has been more than 400,000.” 

In Evanston, Ill., Ida F. Wright, librarian of the public 
library, called together the three local superintendents of 
schools, representatives of social, educational and relief 
agencies, and initiated the Evanston Advisory Council on 
Adult Education which submitted a work-relief project in- 
cluding counseling and adjustment service, general educa- 
tion and discussion groups, home-making and health educa- 
tion, leisure-time activities, and library service. As the home 
of a university, Evanston provided a highly educated group 
of teachers to take charge of classes and lectures. Classes 


Canes aware, because of the record-breaking de- 


were held in the school building, the public library, the 
YMCA, churches and the fire station. More than thirty 
subjects were taught, ranging from art appreciation and 
book discussions to cooking, sewing, salesmanship and 
sociology. Two little theater groups were.directed, the Lake 
Shore Opera Players successfully producing Pinafore and The 
Mikado, and the Fifth Ward Players bringing together what 
it is hoped will be a permanent little theater group among 
Negroes. More than 2600 people registered for the lectures 
and discussion groups, some enrolling in several classes. 
Anyone, whether employed or unemployed, was eligible and 
registrants ranged in occupation from housemaids to owner: 
of successful businesses. In age they ranged from 16 to 65. 

A readers’ adviser employed by the public library unde 
the EEP compiled reading lists which were distributed tc 
every person attending a forum or class. Suggestions for 
Your Summer Reading, as well as lists on the subject under 
discussion were thus made widely available. While You’re 
Waiting for Your Job Prepare for It by Reading were two 
book lists—one each for men and women, for distribution 
among the 6000 registrants at the Illinois Free Employment 
Office. 


NOTHER readers’ adviser, with the aid of case workers, 
secured the names of the unemployed, checked them 
with library records, and visited the homes of those who held 
no borrowers’ cards to tell them about the library. A 
temporary book supply was placed in a convenient schoo! 
and the families visited were invited to make use of it. 
Excerpts from one of the adviser’s weekly reports give a 
glimpse of the results: 

On Wednesday of last week, Mrs. Boyd, case worker in the 
Polish district for the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, sup- 
plied eighteen names of unemployed whom she thought would 
benefit by leisure-time activities if they were informed about them. 


_ Twenty-five calls were made on families including the unemployed, 


the boys whose names were submitted by the Big Brother Move- 
ment, and upon others whose names were received elsewhere. Five 
of the boys were found at home and of them two expressed a desire 
to read books on sketching and drafting. 

After three meetings we feel that we are getting results of the 
right kind. Fifty books were lent Friday night on the following 
subjects: 8 on the child and the home; 12 on US history and 
travel; 12 on vocations; 5 Polish books; 5 fiction; 2 music, and 
others. 

Two girls are studying library and kindergarten work, while 
several boys come for books on drafting and mechanical drawing. 
Prospective citizens are reading on civics and United States history, 
while many of the Polish girls who have had excellent musical 
courses in the operas at highschool, have taken the opera scores as 
well as books on music appreciation and stories of the operas. 


While this type of education was going on outside the 
library, an even more informal type was taking place inside. 


_A young book-mender was one of the most interesting cases. 


Sent by a relief agency to shelve books before the CWA was 
organized, he was advanced to book-mending when federal 
funds were made available. The chief difficulties in the way 
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of his doing good work seemed to be poor health and a dis- 
organized home life. A book on diet for sinus trouble, advice 
on budgeting the family income, and suggestions for sys- 
tematizing home work helped to overcome the difficulties. 

A printer, an architect, a musician, a capable young file 
clerk and an ex-service man were others among the 33 
emergency workers employed by the library who admitted 
that they had learned as well as earned while the library 
employed them. ‘“These workers 
have become our best advertis- 
ers,” says the librarian. “‘Several 
union men have spoken about 
the library at their union meet- 
ings and given a real boost to 
what the library may mean to 
the members.’ Normally the 
library operates with twenty- 
nine full-time workers, but with 
a 57 percent up-turn in business 
since 1929, it has had no diffi- 
culty in finding work for addi- 
tional assistants. 

Oak Park and River Forest, 
suburbs of Chicago, combined 
their efforts to organize EEP 
classes. More than a thousand 
people have taken the sixteen 
courses held in the _ schools, 
YMCA and the library, the 
subjects being selected after a 
brief survey through inquiries 
addressed to parents of children 
in the public schools. Public 
speaking was one of the most 
popular courses given and in the 
opinion of one registrant, proved 
an important factor in his obtaining a promotion. “Just to- 
day I have been promoted to a very responsible position,” 
he wrote the librarian, ‘‘and undoubtedly my ability to get 
up and express myself in a meeting was a large factor in 
getting this appointment.” 

Thirty-three hundred workers were employed in Penn- 
sylvania. The state librarian writes: ‘“Quite a number have 
secured permanent positions in school library work and some 
have made for themselves positions as county directors of 
school libraries.’ One result of a survey of private collections 
of manuscripts, newspapers and church records, carried on 
by the State Library in Pennsylvania, was the discovery in 
unexpected places of letters by Washington, Franklin and 
John Paul Jones. 

In New Jersey, among hundreds of other projects, twenty- 
eight libraries were kept open or given longer hours through- 
out the winter with the aid of CWS workers. Citizens raised 
money for light, heat, rent and janitor service. The libraries 
were kept open on an average of thirty hours a week and ac- 
cording to Sarah Askew, head of the State Library Com- 
mission, were filled with readers all winter. 

A few of the larger libraries such as Cleveland, Boston, 
Minneapolis and Queens Borough, employed from 200 to 
500 emergency workers a month, some to bring up to date 
work neglected for months by overworked staffs, others to 
extend new facilities. In Cleveland, for example, eight 
orchestras will benefit by a project under which seven 
amateur musicians, all women, have copied over three thou- 
sand manuscript pages of orchestral music, completing 
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incomplete orchestrations and copying other uncopyrighted 
music for a full orchestra from a score. 

These are merely sample cases. Over the country, hun- 
dreds. of libraries have employed thousands of workers in 
new educational undertakings; to renovate and repair old 
buildings or build a few new ones; or to serve as hands and 
feet for trained assistants, thus releasing the latter for better 
service to borrowers. ““Iwenty-five years of work have 
been accomplished in Georgia,” 
writes the head of the state 
library extension division, ‘“‘if 
you estimate the hours of work 
done in libraries in terms of a 
single librarian’s service.” 

The libraries are laying plans 
now to extend their educational 
services and provide jobs as 
work-projects if they can do so 
next winter. Much could be 
undertaken which was not possi- 
ble this year if a small portion of 
relief funds could be used for 
books as necessary materials. 
Librarians are fully aware of the 
difficulties of working with emer- 
gency workers and still more of 
the problems presented by ever- 
shifting regulations and changes 
in relief commission personnel, 
but they are convinced that some 
of the accomplishments, of the 
past few months justify further 
experimentation. They feel that 
the present situation—40 million 
people without library service, 
10 million people without jobs— 
implies unexplored frontiers with many possibilities. From 
the economic side, transferring men and women from the 
ranks of the unemployed into the extension of library service 
would increase buying power without increasing competitive 
production. Potentially, Ralph Borsodi, the economist, has 
pointed out, it would also promise greater consumer power 
in the future due to better educated people with higher 
standards of living. From the social side, it would be in line 
with the recommendations of the New York Committee on 
the Use of Leisure Time. It would help also to equalize op- 
portunities offered rural and urban people, and—most 
important of all in a democracy—it would tend to conserve 
and strengthen the men, women and children who are 
democracy’s support. 


. J., Public Library 


Slow Revolution 


THE COMING AMERICAN REVOLUTION by George Soule. Macmillan. 314 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OCIAL revolution is coming in the United States, declares 
George Soule, but not for two or three generations when 
people and leaders have been educated and disciplined by 
the slow collapse of the present system. This collapse is 
inevitable because the old order cannot solve the problem of 
distribution of wealth. There may be a revival of business, 
and possibly the wildest inflation ever seen, but there can be 
no widespread revival for all classes. The final shift of power 
may come peaceably, possibly by constitutional changes, 
though it may be followed by violence and struggle before we 
settle down to a new step in the slow evolution of society. 
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Violence is not the cause, but a symptom of a true revolution. 

That comes when the old order disintegrates from within, when 
the old ideals and traditions of the people give way, and when the 
deep forces of new technology, population changes, occupational 
realignments create a new class, with the will and organized ability 
to take over control. The change could have occurred in 1932-33 
when the old class had neither will nor plan, but the incoming 
group was not minded for a complete change. Soule does not ex- 
pect any basic reconstruction from this administration since it al- 
lowed the critical moment to slip. It is a step in education since 
“it has posed issues, organized struggle about essential problems 
and sifted people into groups.” It took the baby steps of planning 
and invited brains into conference, but has never lived up to the 
implications of the aims announced. We are not yet prepared for 
the revolutionary crisis. 

I venture this rough digest of a book so profound, cool, informed 
and free from pyrotechnics of promise or menace that any review is 
a stop-gap. I urge you to read the book. For George Soule is a 
major prophet among many vocal minor ones, and writes of cur- 
rent life as if it were history. The clarity of structure is of geometric 
beauty. Part I surveys what a revolution is and is not, with the 
Puritan, American, French, and Russian revolutions as specimens. 
Part II examines the basic Changes Under the Surface—the al- 
ready pretty familiar evidences of failure in the old system. It boils 
down to this: in a power-and-surplus civilization you cannot sell 
unless somebody has means to buy. Profit-based capitalism will not 
recognize this inescapable dilemma. Therefore change will come, 
not by planning within the system, but through a new producer- 
consumer collectivism. Roosevelt may prepare for this and possibly 
a Socialist-reformist regime may offer a peaceful intermediate step 
though Socialism tends to become compromising and educational 
rather than revolutionary. 

The Communists, Soule says, have not won in any advanced 
capitalist state, and there is little sign at present of their success in 
the United States or in the logic of history. They must attack every- 
body, including the masses in their traditional loyalties. “The ap- 
peal, if not to zealots, is at least to intellectual giants and moral 
heroes.’’ Fascism is possible here for the Nation is rich in some of its 
elements, but our psychology is against its appeals, and the New 
Deal may forestall Fascism by its experiments not unakin to the 
corporative state yet with the forms of democracy preserved. 

Part III is a brilliant survey of The Crisis of the Thirties. In es- 
sence Soule finds we do fit major parts of the pattern of revolution. 
He is still hopeful of peaceful change. He is challenging in that he 
forces us to consider, think and plan, in the face of a generation of 
confusion, turmoil and experiment. Revolution by evolution is not 
won overnight. Leon WHIPPLE 


Life at the Top 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CULTURE, II: THE ENLIGHTENMENT: 1687- 
1776, by Preserved Smith. Holt, 703 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE first volume of this history of modern western culture sur- 

prised and delighted by the insight it afforded into a period 
which for most readers was an unfamiliar landscape except for its 
high peaks. The second volume brings the enterprise considerably 
closer to our appreciation, since so many more of the trends which 
it records continue as living realities into our own time, and since 
we are, in fact, surrounded by reminders of the period’s tastes and 
interests. Again the author manages with superb skill to give a feel- 
ing for the period as a whole, although he himself seems to be 
more fascinated by the intellectual than by the esthetic qualities 
of its achievements. ; 

Unfortunately, however, as this work proceeds, doubts arise as 
to whether a student primarily devoting himself to the absorption 
of the intellectual and artistic temper of a given period really 
comes much closer to its understanding than a student who applies 
himself to its political happenings. In both cases, there remains a 
sense of skimming over the surface of a stream of events without 
learning of its depth or the force of its currents. What was life like 
for men like myself? is a question which the learned author answers 
adequately enough for such as himself—that is, for the small upper 
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crust of our New England aristocracy; but he does not answer it 
for the general run of people. We see men like Voltaire or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but are not helped to visualize Voltaire’s house- 
hold or Sir Joshua’s London. It is, of course, legitimate for the his- 
torian to select for treatment not only a period but also a range of 
interests in and concerning that period. But to satisfy the curiosity 
of living men, a modern portrayal of outstanding people of the 
eighteenth century must differ from a contemporary portrayal 
precisely in that it substitutes for the ornate and conventionalized 
backgrounds against which they liked to see themselves the ac- 
tualities of their time. In short, Preserved Smith’s introduction to 
the eighteenth century is limited much in the same way as are 
those marvellous rooms in the Philadelphia Art Museum or a bound 
set of The Spectator. To appreciate an age it is well that we should 
start with those of its contributions which we can easiest enjoy; to 
understand it as a phase in the history of culture we must learn a 
great deal more. Bruno LASKER 
New York City 
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HORSES AND APPLES, by Bassett Jones. John Day, 123 pp. Price $1. 

RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE, by O. M. W. Sprague. Houghton Mifflin, 96 
pp. Price $1. 

THE MENACE OF RECOVERY, by William MacDonald. Macmillan, 401 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


NO MORE UNEMPLOYED, by John B. Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton, and Cortez A. 
M. Ewing. University of Oklahoma Press, 124 pp. Price $1.35. 


THE MAINSTAY OF AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM, by Cassius M. Clay. 
Macmillan, 269 pp. Price $2.50. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT MACHINES AND UNEMPLOYMENT, by Morris 
P. Taylor. Winston, 173 pp. Price $1.50. 


THE BANKS, THE BUDGET, AND BUSINESS, by Joseph B. Hubbard. Mac- 
millan, 148 pp. Price $1.75. 

Se ON MONEY, by Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Winston, 197 pp. Price 

1.50. 

WHAT IS MONEY?, by Victor S. Clark. Houghton Mifflin, 88 pp. Price $1. 

DOLLARS, by Lionel D. Edie. Yale University Press, 293 pp. Price $2.50. 

MONEY CHANGERS VS. THE NEW DEAL, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Long & 
Smith, 150 pp. Price $1. 

PERMANENT PROSPERITY, by John Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. Harper's, 253 
pp. Price $2.75. . 

WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTIONISTS, by Roger W. Babson. Harper's, 
337 pp. Price $2.50. 

THE NEW DEAL IN EUROPE, by Emil Lengyel. Funk & Wagnalls, 312 pp. 
Price $2. (These books may be ordered of Survey Graphic at the prices listed.) 


NE thing is clear. by now, and that is that too many authors 
thought they were writing the only prescriptions for the de- 
pression. It is impossible for even a reading public with appetite 
whetted by personal misery to take into account all the books still 
pouring out of the presses, designed to describe or to remedy our 
present deplorable situation. This review can touch only briefly on 
the nature of a group of these, chosen at random and unselected. 
Not one of them is without interest, some even have importance, 
but not one can do much to change conditions or start men thinking 
so as to find a way out. The time has certainly come when it might 
be expedient to plough under every third economic writer. 
Probably the most valuable and certainly the most exciting of 
this lot is The Economy of Abundance by Stuart Cuase. Mr. 
Chase’s thesis that we are trying to employ an economy of scarcity 
in a time of over-production—i.e., abundance—has been stated be- 
‘fore, but never in so readable and provocative a way. [Readers 
of Survey Graphic had a generous and exciting sample from the 
book in Mr. Chase’s Is There Enough to Go ’Round in the issue 
of December 1933.] 
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Another of the major figures in this list is the latest volume of 
Cuartes A. BEARD. It is a thoughtful and profound inquiry into 
American foreign policy and its economic and political implica- 
tions. It is a book for students, but, just as Lloyd George once re- 
marked (erroneously) that ‘‘we are all Socialists now,” we may say 
more aptly that the times have made students of most of us nowa- 
days. 

The New Pioneers by JAMes Remincton McCartny is a sort of 
sublimated travel book. The author had the bright idea of traveling 
all over the country and observing at first hand what the inhabit- 
ants felt about the New Deal. The conclusion is not encouraging: 
“Every individual is willing to make a sacrifice for the New Deal 
just so long as he gets something out of it.” 

The book by the SEvEN Harvarp EcoNnomists—seven wise men 
of Cambridge—is in effect a plea for capitalism against the Big 
Bad Wolves named labor and agriculture who are bent on destroy- 
ing it. It will not touch these adamant hearts, for it is specious and 
unrealistic, in spite of its technical profundity. 

The little pamphlet by Kay Jackson is worth two of it, even 
though his “‘plan”’ is open to serious objections. At least he wants to 
get action, whereas the Harvard economists, like the dragon of the 
Rhine, want only to be allowed to “‘sleep and possess.”’ Mr. Jackson 
is not so lonely as he thinks; all Socialists are with him, with slight 
modifications of his scheme for doing away with private ownership 
of the means of production. 

Norman Tuomas, for example, would agree with him thoroughly 
as The Choice Before Us evidences. The New Deal, he says, cannot 
continue static; it must turn either to the right or to the left. These 
alternatives he describes, and leaves to us the choice: fascism or 
some form of collectivism? 

James D. Mooney, an outstanding industrialist, feels that no 
such choice is necessary; he is all for a new, reformed and en- 
lightened capitalism, in a beautiful wish-fulfilment dream not likely 
to be realized. His book, however, is most entertaining, being one 
third pictures, and about a third more fascinating colored charts. 
Some of the pictures, by the way, would serve admirably as texts 
whereby Mr. Thomas could refute Mr. Mooney’s arguments. 

Our Economic Society by R. G. Tucwett and H. C. Hit is 
really a college textbook, and a very useful one. If economics had 
been taught thus in earlier days, we might have a sharper view to- 
day of our actual situation and our way—or ways—out of it. One 
gathers that it is still not the way economics is being taught at 
Harvard. More is the pity. The book is recommended as required 
reading for Dr. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana. 


O obvious reason appears why Our Next Step should have been 

written except that the authors wanted to make a little money. 

All that they say has already been said better and more authorita- 

tively by others. The chief joke of the depression seems to be the 

coupling as co-authors of the names of MatrHew Wo tt and Wr.- 

LIAM ENGLIsH WALLING. Mr. Walling used to be a syndicalist. His 
retreat has been masterly. 

America Goes Socialistic by Henry SAvaGE, JR. is just another 
of those things without reason for being. In it a South Carolina 
lawyer expresses his pious horror at our bent toward destruction of 
rugged individualism. The chief exhibit is a chart in which Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts are featured as socialistic (small letters) and 
all the Republican presidents figure as INDIVIDUALISTS 
(capitals). Mr. Savage must feel lonely in South Carolina. 

Bassett JoneEs’s oddly named little book is actually about index 
numbers. It apparently contradicts the theses of his own earlier 
work, Debt and Production. Nevertheless, it is full of thought- 
provoking stuff for those who are not made dizzy by mathematical 
abstractions. 

Recovery and Common Sense is a reprint of O. M. W. SpRAGUE’s 
newspaper articles. The Sprague monetary theories are pretty well 
discredited by this time, but the author, another “Harvard econo- 
mist,’’ makes out as good a case for them as can be done. 

Wiiii1am MacDonatnp’s book is a horse of another color. He too 
is a vicious critic of the New Deal and all it implies, and from the 
viewpoint of the right, but he is a far more formidable opponent 
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One of sixteen large linoleum prints, half of which picture scenes and 
people of the Coal Country, half those of Pueblo Land. They have been 
brought out as a book without text in an edition of 300 copies, privately 
printed. 


Quest, by Harry H. Shaw, 1619 Huguelet Ave., Akron, Ohio. Price $3.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


than Sprague or such small fry as Savage. This is criticism solidly 
founded and well thought out, and many of the points it makes hit 
home. It would be an excellent idea if the foremost of the New Deal- 
ers should study it carefully, and make it their goal to disprove or 
invalidate every one of Mr. MacDonald’s shrewd but controvert- 
ible arguments. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has been turning out some 
useful books of late written by members of its faculty. Three of 
them, J. B. CHEADLE, H. O. Eaton, and C. A. M. Ewinc have 
united in a provocative little volume, No More Unemployed, which 
goes back to the cooperative scheme of Robert Owen and brings it 
up to date. It is well worth reading, and one could wish that some- 
body would try it out. 

Casstus CLAy’s book, The Mainstay of American Individualism, 
is “‘a survey of the farm question,” and a very thorough one. The 
author knows what he is talking about, for he is at once farmer, 
lawyer and economist. As he points out very clearly (and no pun is 
intended) the solution of the farm problem goes to the very roots 
of American economic stabilization. 

Technocracy is supposed to be dead, though it is a pretty lively 
corpse, and Morris P. TayLor’s volume, Common Sense about 
Machines and Unemployment, is in a sense an autopsy of it. He sur- 
veys the whole question of machine development and technological 
unemployment and really brings to bear on the subject the common 
sense his title promises. It sets a problem rather than solving one, 
but setting the problem is the first move toward adequate solution. 

The next five volumes on the list are concerned (as was Sprague’s 
primarily) with the monetary question. They are of varying ex- 
cellence, the little book by Vicror S. CLark being the most useful 
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to the vast number of readers who grow fuzzy-minded when people 
begin talking about currency exchange and bimetallism. Harry 
ELMER BARNES performs the same task in a more discursive way. 
The least valuable of the group is the one by Prof. Lionet D. Ep. 

Another of the programs for permanent recovery which look so 
clear on paper is worked out by Messrs. BAUER and Gop. Their 
standby is a long-time public-works system. There is much in what 
they say, and if so many books were not being published on similar 
lines, theirs might secure more attention than it is likely to get. 
Banking and currency reforms are also included in their scheme. 

RoceER W. Bazson’s new version of Alice in Wonderland, which 
he calls Washington and the Revolutionists, is evidence that the 
Sage of Wellesley Hills has his lighter moments. Someone set him 
down in Washington and he went about wide-eyed and now re- 
ports that most of the New Dealers are actually human beings. His 
saying so, however, does not make them revolutionists as well. 

Finally, Emm LrencyEL, a veteran commentator, in The New 
Deal in Europe, cures us of the parochial idea that the New Deal is 
peculiarly American. He outlines the various economic experi- 
ments of Italy, Germany, Russia, Sweden and elsewhere. He is a 
little too friendly to everybody to understand any of these experi- 
ments completely, but he has produced an intensely interesting re- 
port. MayNarp SHIPLEY 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Wanted: Will and Courage 


ETHICS AND MORAL TOLERANCE, by Arthur Kenyon Rogers. Macmillan. 
323 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


T seems quite clear that the chief difficulties of our time are not 
traceable to lack of knowledge or of technical instruments. Our 
cultural dilemma is symbolic of a conflict between the head and 
the heart; we know what needs to be done but we lack the will and 
the courage. Consequently, it seems fair to say that our crisis is at 
bottom one of morality. 

While the representatives of business, of labor, and of govern- 
ment sit in crowded rooms at Washington debating codes attempt- 
ing to moralize industry and trade it seems like a curious exercise 
to turn to the professional philosophers, the academic moralists. 
It is, however, a useful exercise if only for the purpose of rediscover- 
ing the ancient truth that right and wrong, good and bad are ex- 
ceedingly complex and subtle qualities which do not emerge clearly 
from the raw stuff of experience. This lesson one perceives at once 
in reading Ethics and Moral Tolerance. Professor Rogers thinks of 
the sense of morality as being derived from feelings, sentiments and 
emotions but he insists that the reasoning which can alone make 
the moral sense effective belongs to the higher planes of reflective 
thought. 

If this review were being written on behalf of professional phi- 
losophers, I should begin at once with the author’s interpretation of 
categories such as freedom, authority, standards, pragmatism, 
idealism, conscience, duty, values, ends, purposes, et cetera. But 
I am not now intent upon a critical analysis of Professor Rogers’ 
work. On the contrary, I wish to confine myself to merely one of 
his conclusions, namely that which associates morality with toler- 
ance. It is at this point that he projects his basic theory directly 
into the sphere of social conduct. 

Moral indignation, if not tempered with tolerance, leads only to 
censoriousness, to absolutism, to cruelty. For example, those who 
feel morz.ly indignant over the presumed ill-doing of some of our 
bankers, financiers and industrialists may waste the energy thus 
generated if they direct their attacks upon these men as persons. 
The moral imperative consists of acts designed to create a better 
society, that is, a society in which wrong-doing on the part of in- 
dividuals becomes progressively difficult. This does not mean a 
legalistic society with more laws to curb criminals, a process which 
might result merely in intensifying intolerance. The implication of 
modern morality lies in the direction of creating a society of “new 
social arrangements where the qualities such men usually can 
show may be turned into channels more advantageous not alone 
to themselves but to others as well. ...So long as the average 
man from childhood up is met at every turn by influences that 
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actively discourage him from exercising a fresh and independent 
vision, so long as the very imperfect society in which he lives takes 
the utmost pains to put obstacles in the way of tampering with its 
dominant ideals, there is no method of telling to what extent he 
might have been a very different person in different surroundings.” 
New York School of Social Work Epuarp C, LINDEMAN 


Blueprint for Utopia 


TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 405 pp. 
Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERE is a book which has all the attributes of good writing, 
clarity, directness, architectonic structure, sequence and 
literary magic. It is not, however, a mere skillful rearrangement of 
stale and shopworn ideas but a profound analysis of our social 
structure in the light of technical achievement from the earliest 
days to the unbelievably complex technics of the hour. In an effort 
to place a label on this remarkable work, I find that the author 
has after all found the final phrasing: Technics and civilization. It 
is a history of technics, a history of the modern economic structure 
of mass production, it is a philosophy of history in terms of technical 
achievement, it is a sociological interpretation of our economic 
structure. Technics and Civilization is all these, but it is more. It 
reaches out into every manifestation of group life and group think- 
ing which has any relation to technical discovery and its use, and 
touches upon every important phase of social life and community 
structure. Literature, music, painting, architecture are brought 
into interesting and new perspectives. 

Aside from its value as a work in original and inescapably logical 
analysis and interpretation, the factual basis of the book is so rich 
and presented with such aptness of phrasing that it could stand as a 
sample of fine English writing regardless of its greater import as a 
foundation of philosophic thinking. The section on the mechanical 
devices for measuring time has been alluded to by many reviewers. 
As.for myself, I find the section dealing with the discovery and use 
of glass the most significant, almost epic in its treatment. 

While in minor details one might find some points with which 
to take issue, the book as a whole carries the kind of conviction 
that leaves the reader with a sense of having made a new discovery 
in the realm of the so-called foundation of human society, and the 
possibilities for creating a new order, a practical Utopia. Technics 
and Civilization should find its way into the hands of every student 
of social institutions and should replace the dull textbooks of the 
freshman student of sociology. Mumford in this first volume of what 
is eventually to be a three-volume work, will become a landmark in 
social thinking. CAROL ARONOVICI 
New York City 


“Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of” 


AMERICA IN SEARCH OF CULTURE, by William A. Orton. Little, Brown. 310 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. ORTON, an Englishman now permanently resident in this 
country as a professor at Smith College, brings together as 

the nucleus of this volume a series of essays that have appeared in 
popular and technical journals. An acute observer who writes 
with easy critical penetration, he is here concerned with the back- 
ground and present of American life as the stuff out of which our 
national values and meanings must grow. Two things, he asserts, 
have been responsible for our American failure to develop an ade- 
quate cultural subsoil: the historical fact of our frontier, which 
has prompted us to live horizontally rather than vertically, and 
the related stressing of money-relations as the chief amalgam of 
our sprawled national life. “Man moving rapidly over the face of 
nature evades his destiny, which is himself.” “‘And in all this, con- 
tinuity of culture or tradition has been extraordinarily difficult to 
retain. . . . And an abstract unity was imposed long in advance 
of a genuine social unity, by the highly artificial means of legal 
theory and financial centralization.’ ““The American people was 
so circumstanced in the nineteenth century that the only actual, 
operative unity it could attain was that of a financial and legal 
centralization on Hamiltonian lines.’’ The result has been a pov- 
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erty of our community life, a lack of real freedom, for all our verbal 
and legal worship of freedom, for “‘It [freedom] has existed when- 
ever people have found themselves fitting, without strain, into a 
comprehensive social pattern.” The obvious strain in American 
life and the fact that in our contemporary life ‘‘the past has lost its 
meaning” are alike to Mr. Orton significant causes of our meager 
values, our inability to dream true; for “‘practically all the great 
cultural phenomena of the past are manifestations of corporate life 
in their origin and in their function.” 

This last emphasis upon the past, largely correct though it is, is 
the one qualification that may be raised regarding this remarkably 
acute book. For Mr. Orton is a classicist and he has little patience 
with the artist who does not accept tradition, for the educator who 
would revise curricula in terms of ‘‘contemporary American life,” 
for the eccentricities of American speech and diction. 

The effective handling of the illustrations in this volume is com- 
mended to our unimaginative publishing fraternity. 

Columbia University Rosert §. Lynp 


Narrow Frame of Reference 


VILLAGE TALE, by Phil Stong. Harcourt, Brace. 300 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


N this, his third rapidly produced novel, Mr. Stong, reformed 
New York newspaper man, changes his scene from the Iowa 
farm to the Iowa village for which, it appears, he has less nostalgia. 


_In the narrow frame of a community of twenty-odd families where 


time is marked by the whistle of the six-forty-five from Keokuk, 
he has found all the passions that motivate the well-known human 


race. Before he finishes he has given his readers a look at the not 


very private lives of the entire population. 

The story is shaped around the love of Slaughter Somerville, 
whose family has ‘‘made” Brunswick, for Sybil Jamison the 
wife of the RFD postman, both Slaughter and Sybil drawn 
with a faint prescience of their inevitable future on the screen. 
But life in Brunswick was lived in a glass house, and over this 
reticent romance were sprayed all the jealousies, the hostilities and 
the crudities engendered when people live too close to one another. 
All Mr. Stong’s characters are clearly defined, each contributing 
some necessary element to the accumulating tragedy of hate and 
meanness which culminates in one of the most vicious beatings-up 
that this reviewer has ever encountered between book covers. 
To be sure not everyone is wholly ignoble. Mr. Stong knows people 
too well to depict them all as completely devoid of loyalty and kind- 
ness. But the dull daily happenings, the glamorless setting, the 
doltish cruelties, combine to put the whole story on the shady side 
of the street of village life. 

Mr. Stong tells a good story realistically and effectively but he 
surely knows that unless his village folk change their spots the 
happy ending he so neatly achieves will not go unchallenged by 
Brunswick. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Strikers Are People 


THE SHADOW BEFORE, by William Rollins, Jr. McBride. 389 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ROM the point of view of a story well told and characters 

vividly drawn, Mr. Rollins has written what seems to this re- 
viewer to be, with the exception of Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My 
Bread, the best of the recent labor novels. He has so concentrated 
on the narrative and on depicting his characters that he has 
avoided obviously strained conclusions. Hence, he has saved him- 
self from some of the pitfalls of ‘propaganda writing.” 

The scene is laid in the New England textile districts, but much 
of the material suggests the Gastonia strike of 1929. The first part 
of the story is concerned with the lives of those who are later to be 
drawn into the strike. There is the son of the Jewish mill owner, 
who finds no place for himself in his world and, at the time of the 
strike, goes over to the side of the workers; there is the manager of 
the mill, a taciturn husband and father to a neurotic wife and 
stage-struck daughter; there is Mickey, the girl strike leader, and 
Ramon, her lover, a Portuguese who is anxious to get on in the 
world and becomes the “bosses’ man” when the strike is called; 
there is Marvin, the American-born strike leader; there are num- 
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bers of workers whose drab lives are dominated by the mills. These 
characters live, love and work as human beings; their lives cross 
and recross each other, although they are moving in different 
spheres. The reader gets a glimpse of what life in the town is like 
before the actual struggle begins. 

The latter part of the book deals with the strike. It is here that 
the author reveals much more than the usual ability in presenting 
the material. Most labor novelists dealing with a strike period 
have wavered and been unconvincing. Mr. Rollins is more con- 
vincing in that part of his story than in any other. The effect of 
the strike goes further than the immediate group involved although 
attention is concentrated on the workers and those associated with 
them. 

The staccato writing and the fusion of many elements into a sort 
of ‘‘stream of consciousness” pattern suggests the Dos Passos 
method. To some readers these elements of style may impede the 
flow of the narrative. 

The least convincing part of the work is that dealing with the 
characters from the capitalist class. The mill-owner’s son fails to 
find his place with the strikers. His last hysterical act before taking 
his own life is an attempt to set fire to the mill. The wife and 
daughter of the manager are neurotic, near-degenerate types. The 
implication is that such are the inevitable results of the system. 
In a general way the argument may be acceptable, but to turn so 
completely into ashes those who are in a position to benefit by the 
system is much less subtle and realistic than are the other aspects 
of the author’s work. Lots McDonaLp 
New York University 


Nazi War Plans 


NAZI MEANS WAR? by Leland Stowe. McGraw-Hill. 142 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


R. STOWE is a well-known foreign journalist who spent 
September and October of last year in Germany for the 
express purpose of discovering whether secret arming was going 
on and how far a program of militarization of the people had been 
adopted. His book is based, he tells us, entirely on data collected 
in that country. The speeches made by Hitler since his accession 
to power, breathing a new spirit of peace, are discussed and com- 
pared with former utterances, such as those in Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. Mr. Stowe refuses to believe, as do many Americans, that 
there has been a real change of purpose and program on Hitler’s 
part following his attainment of absolute power with the sense of 
responsibility that it is supposed to bring. He believes rather that 
the real purpose of the Leader remains the same and that he is 
only working for time in which to prepare for the inevitable war. 
Descriptions are given of the various armed forces and stress is laid 
on the even more ominous feature of the Nazi program, the mil- 
itarization of all education and sport and the creation of the 
“totalitarian state,” which means the subordination of all to the 
will of one. Mr. Stowe urges the American government to face the 
future in a realistic way and to begin to plan for the course of 
action which the nation will pursue in the event of another Eu- 
ropean war. Auice Hamitton, M.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Optimism at Any Price 


OPTIMISTIC AMERIEA, by Guy V. Price. Western Baptist Publishing Company. 
297 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LTHOUGH the title of this book might be misleading, the 
publisher’s blurb on the red-lined jacket submits that for 
‘intelligent readers generally” it is ‘a convenient survey of Ameri- 
can culture from one point of view.”’ The optimism written about 
is nothing more than the urge to live and be active that belongs to 
a new country fresh from a few decades of expansion. The spirit of 
“bigger and better” has its fountain-head, according to Price, in 
the great city. He might have introduced the volume with a verse 
from Carl Sandburg’s poem, Chicago,—hog-butcher, grain mart, 
builder, a brawling city that laughs; or did before the depression. 
The optimism of which Dr. Price writes so well, does exist. It is 
the voice of radio and the press, and the spirit of Rotarianism. It is 
here and dominates America and continues to cover up much that 
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is not optimism. The so-called “‘American spirit” that plunges and 
does not yield; the optimism that does not recognize reality is 
surely well described. It is another name for the social process com- 
bined with a fatalistic faith in progress. 

Optimism is not described herein as a “front” or pose, but an- 
other author writing on Cynical America, might so describe it. 
It is another name for the success doctrine, which is mostly what 
one sees unless he views the American scene from another house- 
top. By the same method of investigation America might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘vulgar,” “radical,” “fun-loving” or ‘‘indifferent.” 
Speaking of viewpoints, we are reminded of the recent controversy 
between the artist and the admiral over the painting, The Fleet’s 
In. The admiral says sailors are gentlemen and do not act that way 
on the park-benches of Riverside Drive. Nets ANDERSON 
Seth Low Junior College 


Horizon of Action 


THE HORIZON OF EXPERIENCE, Delisle Burns, Norton. 372 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS is at once one of the most philosophically valid and hu- 

manly practical efforts at the formulation of a philosophy for the 
modern man which has come to my attention. The book lays par- 
ticular stress upon the idea of the value of the future, or what the 
author calls the horizon of action, as having great determinative 
importance today. He says, for example, ‘“The common man, 
fleeing from the dissolution or chaos of the modern mind, will find 
the basis of a new formulation not by turning his back upon the 
separate advances made in thought and art, but by living more 
intensely within that modern mind.” The future, he contends, “‘ 
ee in experiencing, as can be observed in desire.”? Again he 
says, ‘“The actions that are upon the horizon point to the unex- 
plored world of the possible acts” are what philosophy must take 
account of. He relates the God-idea to his whole position as follows: 
“Deity is that element among the horizon values which acts as the 
formative force in the whole of a situation for a community chang- 
ing the possible into the actual.” 

It is impossible in brief compass to epitomize further the position 
and particular conclusions which Mr. Burns reaches. Far better to 
read and enjoy the book. Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


Why Edison Was So 


THOMAS A. EDISON, A Modern Olympian, by Mary Childs Nerney. Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas. 334 pd. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE Era of Edison! It came in lighted by tallow candles and 

kerosene lamps; it went out lighted by the blaze of millions of 
millions of electric lights. It came in shouting through a mega- 
phone; it went out crooning into microphones. It came in to the 
drama of the legitimate stage; it went out to the flicker of thou- 
sands of billions of yards of celluloid film. If there is a thrill in 
simply having lived in the Era of Edison, then what sort of thrill 
must one feel whose life has not only compassed that era, but has 
contributed more than the life of any other one human being to its 
toys and tools? It is to describe that thrill that this book was 
written. For while it is a biography, it is not so much a record of 
what Edison did as what Edison felt. 

This is the story of Edison the boy, feeding an indeterminate 
number of Seidlitz powders to a friend in the hope that the resultant 
gases might make the friend dirigible. It is the story of Edison 
the young man, bumming his way from job to job, too lazy to hold 
any job more than a few months, and usually getting fired because 
he invented a machine to do his work. for him. It is the story of 
Edison the man, so everlastingly interested in invention that he 
simply did not have time to sleep for fear he might miss a clever 
idea. It is the story, too, of Edison the friend, the boss, the lover, 
the father, the politician, the Utopian, the theologian, the genius. 
It is the story of the human being, Alva Edison, who didn’t like his 
first name and chose another for himself. 

If there is a supreme thrill in the book, it is to be found in the 
chapter in which is related the manner in which Edison was not 
brought up. He was a twig unbent. He was free to follow his own 
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tendencies; to stick to an experiment until it was concluded by the 
smashing of the apparatus, the ruining of his clothing, or the satis- 
faction of his curiosity. Edison evidently had it in him to be ag 
mediocre and commonplace as any of us; but an understanding 
mother and a bewildered but indulgent father saved him from the 
mold into which the rest of us were poured. 

The book is a mass of data, gleaned from two years of intensive 
sorting of records and papers by the author. But through the data 
runs the life of a very human being. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Far East 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST, edited by Joseph Barnes. Doubleday Doran, 322 pp. Price 
$3.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WORLD TIDES IN THE FAR EAST, by Basil Mathews. Friendship Press. 180 pp. 
Price $1 cloth, 60 cents paper, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

AN ORIENTAL VIEW OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by No-Yong Park 
(Pao). Hale, Cushman and Flint. 128 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N EMPIRE in the East, Joseph Barnes, a secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has drawn 
together an unusual group of American experts in Far Eastern 
affairs. The first essay, China and Barbarians, by Owen Lattimore, 
clarifies the conflict between the political conceptions held by 
those in authority in the loose-knit cultural unity which was ancient 
China and those of the western-influenced leaders of the Chinese 
Republic. Mr. Lattimore predicts a long conflict for the possession 
of the far-flung dependencies of old China which the struggling 
new Republic has been unable to incorporate under its recently 
organized states. 

The Japanese Dilemma is seen by John E. Orchard, to be in part 
the inevitable growing struggle of a nation, with scanty natural 
resources, for needed markets for her manufactured goods, and for 
needed sources of raw material—a struggle not only with Europe 
and America, but increasingly with newer industries of China 
and India. Internally this struggle raises serious problems of the 
relationship of Japanese workers to the industrial and commercial 
leaders into whose hands has gone most of the wealth derived from 
this expansion. One of the causes for enthusiasm by the masses in 
Japan for the military operations in Manchuria was the high hope 
held out that these conquests would bring to the common man a 
higher standard of living. 

One of the most revealing chapters is the careful study made by 
Joseph Barnes, the editor, of the spectacular developments of indus- 
try and agriculture in Soviet Siberia. It is contended that this new 
thrust toward the Pacific by Soviet Russia, unlike the advance of 
Tsarist Russia, depends for its success on the demonstration of a 
new type of life in the thriving communities of Siberia. H. Foster 
Bain, in his article on Second Eldorado, further reinforces his 
thesis published some years ago that there is no great danger of 
future severe industrial competition between the Far East and the 
Western nations because “‘the far East does not have the ores basic 
for such industrialization as marked the countries bordering on 
the North Atlantic.” Tyler Dennett of Princeton University in- 
dicates the impossibility of the Open-Door being more than a 
device for wresting special privileges from the Orient without a 
further development of internationalism. 

In Missionaries of Empire, Pearl S. Buck shows clearly the early 
connection between the trader, the politician and the proclaimer of 
religious doctrine. Generalizing on the effect of the missionary 
movement, she holds that ‘‘it may be said socially the contact has 
been beneficial but individually it has been evil.’ Her reason is: 
“Upon people who had it not, has been fastened a sense of sin, of 
spiritual obligation, of inferiority before a despotic personal God. 
In a word he [the missionary] has brought with him the hard 
doctrines of the Puritan and of the conception of original sin.” 
One may raise a question whether the entire missionary group of 
the modern movement can be subsumed under this caption. From 
personal experience with many missionaries the writer believes that 
the minority of the missionaries at*present in China could be 


classified as dogmatic Puritans. 


Pressing domestic and European news has so occupied the 
attention of most readers on political and economic movements, 
that the significant transformations in the Far East have of late 
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tended to be ignored. This stimulating symposium is, therefore, 
especially timely, because it makes vivid political and economic 
changes and realignments in the Orient of far-reaching significance 
for America and for the world. Moreover, the international signifi- 
cance of the economic reorganization taking place in America is 
vividly portrayed against the Far Eastern background. Its suc- 
cess would tend to lessen the possibility of conflict in the Far 
East. 

In Basil Mathews’ World Tides in the Far East the virility and 
activities of the Communist Party, now ruling one fifth of China’s 
400 million and the explanation of the driving power of Japan’s 
fascist group, are particularly well portrayed. Among the factors 
uniting the nation under fascist ideals are the reaction against the 
inefficiences of party rule, the intense nationalism fostered by re- 
cent political isolation, the hatred of the rich banker and indus- 
trialist, the possibilities of economic advantages for all groups 
from Japan’s expansion to the mainland, combined with an intense 
longing for the sturdy virtues and idealized communal relationships 
of the older order in Japan, and a burning loyalty to the Emperor. 
A popular outlining of the sources of conflict in Manchuria closes 
the excellent descriptive half of the volume. The latter part raises 
many controversial questions. The author feels deeply that the 
ethical values of neither East nor West are adequate as a basis of the 
new world order which he believes is about to emerge. A redis- 
covery of essential and revolutionary Christianity and an applica- 
tion of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount are advocated as 
the basis of this new social order. 

An Oriental View of American Civilization is a little book—a 
pleasant and frank chat by an intelligent western-trained Chinese 
scholar. The author enjoys pithy aphorisms such as: ‘Home! 
Sweet Home! Nobody home! Such was my first impression of an 
American home. Father is at the office, mother is at the bridge 
party, and children are at school. Who is at home? Nobody save the 
cat or the dog.”” While some chapters are more penetrating than 
others, especially the one which shows how President Roosevelt’s 
methods embody the Golden Mean principle of Confucius, it can 
not be said that this book adds many new and striking criticisms of 
American civilization or throws much light from the wisdom of the 
East on the perplexities of the West. J. Stewart BurGEss 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


The Bumper-Crop Tragedy 


AMERICAN FARM POLICY, by Wilson Gee. Norton. 146 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


ROFESSOR GEE’S brief book about our farm troubles is one 

of the Social Action series edited by Alvin Johnson but his sug- 
gestions for “‘action” are comparatively mild. He offers the general 
reader a first-rate analysis of the domestic conditions which have 
put the American farmer at an increasing disadvantage, criticizes 
fairly the farm policies of recent Republican administrations and 
describes the New Deal as experimental planning. This planning 
promises to help, he believes, and he goes on to discuss that obses- 
sion of farm-politicians, the money question. He sees the force of 
orthodox resistance to inflation but is tempted, although cautious, 
by the theory of the ‘commodity dollar.” It is significant of the 
genuinely experimental nature of the Roosevelt policies that some 
of the things this writer discusses were tried and abandoned before 
his book could get into print. 

For the future, Professor Gee wants a national board for eco- 
nomic planning with permanence and prestige, exercising ad- 
visory powers; he wants the farmers to organize for more effective 
political action in their own behalf; and he wants more research 
into the causes of their vicissitudes. All this is sound and moderate, 
in fact it may be too moderate for a realistic farm policy. If there is 
anything lacking in Professor Gee’s picture of the problem it is his 
failure to give full weight to changes in the agricultural, productiv- 
ity of the world as a whole, changes which may make it economi- 
cally foolish ‘for the agricultural system of America to struggle to 
maintain itself on its present scale. True it is, as he says, that we 
want “farm people” in our population, and true that a stupid tariff 
and debt policy has bilked them ruthlessly. It may be truer than 
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he appears ready to admit that many of them will be casualties of 
the world’s development. 

However, this book is still the best presentation of the subject for 
all those who haven’t time for documentation and statistical 
analysis but are aware that they should understand the real 
tragedy behind farm discontent. LyMAN Bryson 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Campus Research 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ORGANIZATION IN AMERICAN UNIVER- 

SITIES AND COLLEGES, by Wilson Gee. A publication of the University of 

Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. Appleton-Century. 275 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS book is obviously—in fact avowedly—a plea for the better 

financial support of studies in the social sciences prosecuted by 
faculty members of colleges and universities. It has three chapters. 
The first, The Place of the University and College in Social Science 
Research, is a brief essay on why institutions of higher learning 
should strive to be social-science research centers. Chapter II, 
The Nature and Extent of Social Science Research Organization, 
reports, institution by institution, whether or not there is any 
central body to consider research in the social sciences. Definitely 
organized bodies for central consideration of some sort were found 
in about 15 percent of the 539 institutions that cooperated in this 
inquiry; 95 percent of the universities and colleges listed in the 
World Almanac did cooperate in it. Chapter III, Case Studies, 
which occupies two thirds of the pages, describes how universities 
and colleges have created these central organizations to promote, 
operate, or otherwise be concerned -with studies in the social 
sciences by the faculty. 

The answer to the question of “how” these mechanisms are 
concerned with research can, it seems, be summarized in a very few 
words. It is largely to umpire the scramble for the ‘“‘dog meat”’ (to 
quote a professor in one of our great institutions of learning), that 
is, for subsidies for studies initiated by individual members of the 
faculty. The Case Studies are a sort of descriptive inventory of the 
various social science research committees, institutes and bureaus 
that’do the umpiring in the educational institutions that have 
them, together with lists, without any kind of appraisal or analysis, 
of some of their products. 

Integration of the program of social studies is apparently not 
sought at all in certain of our great institutions of learning, notably, 
Harvard University. There, each professor picks something out of 
the universe that to him looks promising and proceeds as best he 
can to convince the central committee that his project is worthy of 
subsidy. Other institutions try to get some semblance of order into 
the list through encouraging the choice of studies that relate to a 
common unit such as a state or a region. The Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, the stated purpose of which is, ‘to correlate 
knowledge and coordinate technique in related fields” has defined 
its program as (1) ‘‘studies concerned with the basic mechanisms 
and processes of behavior and human relations and with problems 
of method”; (2) studies “dealing with immediate problems of 
human welfare, such as unemployment, delinquency and mental 
disease—problems studied cooperatively by several sciences’’; 
and (3) studies “concerned with specific problems in the fields of 
law, medicine, religion, education, economics and government.” 
Just how the correlation and coordination is to be effected is not 
clear, except that the Institute has a special building and that 
studies of the New Haven community are favored. 

Almost everywhere in the lists of work recently completed or in 
progress (there is no list for the Yale Institute) there is evidence 
that interest among college faculty members in the phenomena of 
social life is still in a highly disjointed and disorderly condition. 
The rule seems to be to pulverize projects to the place where they 
can be operated as one-man enterprises. Far too often the list for an 
institution looks like a display of miscellaneous intellectual fire- 
works rather than the product of organic growth and careful culti- 
vation of a field of thought. It would be very easy to quote instances 
of a conglomeration of studies that on its face looks absurd. A list 
that starts with an abstract examination of some great world-wide 
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problem, comes next to a detailed consideration of some practical 
administrative or business problem in the state or county, then 
jumps to the sociological examination of village life in some far 
away civilization and winds up with the study of a few “‘cases”’ of 
something or other in the home town, does look funny from the 
point of view of the integration of the social sciences. None of the 
titles indicated that an integrated process of study of a given subject 
had been employed. 

The real problem would appear to be not the creation of a 
mechanism that will integrate willy-nilly, like an electric beater, 
with money as the energizer, but the vision of what a truly cooper- 
ative group of social scientists should be doing, both in terms of, 
(1) the formulation and statement of sets of problems gravely 
needing cooperative treatment and, (2) the integrated and cooper- 
ative methods to be employed for the purpose. One has the strong 
suspicion that any university group that can set out such a program 
and gives promise of putting on a good performance will not need 
to worry about money very much. 

Although Mr. Gee’s book is not a very impressive analysis of the 
problems attending the development of the social sciences in 
general and their cultivation in the colleges and universities in 
particular, it still is a useful picturing of many practical details 
connected with the subject. Neva R. DEARDORFF 
Director Research Bureau, the Welfare Council of New York 


Africa in Guiana 


REBEL DESTINY, Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana, by Melville J. 
Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. McGraw-Hill. 366 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HE book deals with the life history of a Negro people who are 

the descendants of runaway slaves who had been imported from 
Africa but successfully fled to the bush of Dutch Guiana and built 
up their own villages. Later they succeeded in defending their in- 
dependence against the forces of the Dutch colonists and actually 
established treaties guaranteeing their freedom. The volume is 
primarily ethnological and anthropological although there are 
many social implications. These inhere in the study of a form of 
isolated culture which undoubtedly characterized the mode of life 
and thought of the Negroes who were brought as slaves to other 
parts of America. The approach is not so much descriptive as in- 
terpretative of the bush Negroes’ attitudes towards their own civili- 
zation. The authors were well fitted for their work by virtue of their 
interest in the American Negro, some of whose problems they have 
studied and described in other volumes. The mode of presentation 
possesses a fascinating human quality that distinguishes it from 
academic reports concerning primitive people. Hence, it becomes a 
volume for pleasant relaxation as well as for information. 


New York City IrA S. Witz, M.D. 


Book Shelf 


WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE U.S.S.R., by Michael T. Florinsky. Mac- 
millan. 264 pp. Price $2. 


DiscounTING the author’s occasionally sneering comments, one 
may find the book a helpful account of the evolution of Soviet 
foreign policies. By means of quotations from Lenin, Trotsky, 
Stalin and other leaders, Dr. Florinsky shows conclusively how the 
early view of the indispensability of a world revolution has given 
place to a desire for the peaceful coexistence of the capitalistic 
countries and the Soviet Union. The more pressing the domestic 
problems, the more conciliatory do the Bolsheviks become toward 
the outside world. 


KOMOKI OF THE CLIFFS, by Isis L. Harrington. Scribner's. 96 pp. Price, $1.20, 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THOUGH it is offered as a story book for small boys and girls, noth- 
ing could more clearly show than does this little volume that Indian, 
children are at last being freed from the rigid, formalized education 
in which for two generations they were regimented by an un- 
imaginative Indian Bureau. A teacher in the Indian school at 
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Albuquerque recounts the everyday adventures of a small Hopi 
boy and his dog Po-o-ko in a way to delight young children. Their 
elders will be both charmed and impressed by the illustrations, 
beautifully reproduced in color from paintings by Indian boys and 
girls. 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, by John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. 273 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HERE we have the raw material from which Dos Passos creates his 
exciting novels. The dramatic personalities, the clash of interests 
and ideals which epitomize the flow of events today in all coun- 
tries. He chooses as typical of the rest, Russia, Mexico, Spain and 
the United States. Of his observations recorded here the most in- 
teresting are the story of the treacherous murder of Zapata in the 
Mexican section, and, in the Spanish, the equally treacherous 
murder of the sixteen citizens of Casas Viejas. He seems to tell us 
that Russia is too large to take snapshots of—and the United States 
too undergraduate. Or that events in Russia have crystallized past 
the dramatic moment, while in the United States the point of such 
crystallization still lies somewhere in the future. 


STEVEDORE: A Play, by Paul Peters and George Sklar. Covici, Friede. 123 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tuis play, a “sell out” when produced by the Theatre Union at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre in New York late this spring, draws 
its material from the racial-industrial struggle that is the bitter 
tragedy of the South. The chief characters are Negro workers on 
the New Orleans docks. The plot is concerned with a “rape” scare, 
and with the efforts of a ‘“‘Red”’ leader to organize the stevedores. 
The workers—even in cold print—are authentic with the humor, 
good nature and simple humanity of the southern Negro. But along 
with the rhythmic speech and easy laughter the authors have 
caught, too, the terrible reality of race prejudice and economic in- 
justice, and the latent defiance and power of a suppressed people. 


ESSAY ANNUAL—1934. Compiled by Erich A. Walter. Scott, Foresman & Co. 
374 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A USEFUL service is performed by this Annual, now in its second 
series, in gathering and giving longer currency to notable discus- 
sions of current affairs and trends, otherwise ephemeral in periodi- 
cals. A few are from books, Also it affords for college freshmen a 
cheap and compact exhibit of modern American essays. This one 
was worth while if it contained only I Do Not Like Ladies, by 
‘Joan Maybury” (pseudonym) and Richard C. Cabot’s What 
Men Rise To. But diverse other tastes and points of view are grati- 
fied. The selection is capable and judicious, sweeping the gamut 
from President Roosevelt’s Woodrow Wilson Foundation address 
and Charles Merz’s appraisal of Roosevelt’s first year down to— 
well, to Of Corks—and the Late Diplodocus, from Survey Graphic, 
with a supplementary list mentioning still another Graphic piece. 
And in between outstanding essays by such as Walter Lippmann, 
Frank H. Simonds, James Rorty, Christian Gauss and a couple of 
dozen others. 


GERMAN FAMILY, by L. C. N. Stone. Bobbs-Merrill. 345 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

INA Dp GARDEN, by Lona Mosk. ‘Vanguard. 252 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

MURDER—MADE IN GERMANY, by Heinz Liepmann. Harper's. 258 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid as Survey Graphic. 

THE OPPERMANNS, by Leon Feuchtwanger. Viking. 406 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


Four novels based on the Nazi revolution of last year appeared 
in the spring, all of them centering on the treatment of the Jews 
in Germany, all of them covering events so widely known from 
newspaper accounts. Yet each offers something fresh and different 
from the others. German Family pictures Christian and Jew in a 
mixed social circle, with their contrasts and mutual attractions; it 
is full of humor and human episodes and considerable wisdom, 
In a Nazi Garden, also a story of Jew and Christian, an Ameri- 
can Jewess and a German liberal who are living in a middle- 
class household, shows the simple little people who made Hitler 
and whom he in turn made into fanatics and romanticists. 
Murder—Made in Germany is more reportorial. But, centering on 
characters from the working class, it adds color, detail and informa- 
tion to the accounts of correspondents. Outstanding is The Opper- 


manns, not because of what it tells but because Feuchtwanger is the 
best writer of the four. His historical novels have long been ad- 
mired in this country. This book, through an admirable translation 
that takes away the strangeness usually present in English versions 
of foreign books, follows a Jewish family, of wealth, distinction and 
patriotic record, that has lived without racial self-consciousness or 
religious observances, from its position of security and pride to 
sudden humiliation and what is practically oblivion. 


WAYSIDE JUSTICE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
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this morning, not yet read. Perhaps my decisions of today are 
already old-fashioned. 

‘‘For instance,” explained Mihailof in answer to my question- 
ing surprise, ‘“‘when I first began my work as judge in the days of 
the new economic policy, the chief crimes were drunken hooligan- 
ism and thefts of private property. Then came in 1930 the wave 
of collective farming. Thefts of private property dropped off, for 
there was less private property and less competition to get rich; 
no one wanted any more to become a kulak. Hooliganism changed 
its form from irresponsible drunken fights to organized breaking 
up of collective farm meetings, arson, destruction of collective 
_ property. Thus the opponents of our socialist state fought the new 
collectives. 

‘SA year and a half ago this open destruction stopped; the op- 
ponents of collective farming were on the run. Then came wide- 
spread thefts of collective property, waste of collective goods; 
attempts to demoralize from within. Our instruction at that time 
was ‘Hit hard’ on all such thefts. If they were sufficiently serious, 
if they pointed to widespread conspiracy to undermine the new 
collective farms, they carried very heavy sentences. 

: “We ‘hit hard’; we ‘made examples,’ and now these crimes also 
have greatly lessened. So today we have a new watchword: 
‘Be watchful and discriminate.’ We use more time now to inves- 
tigate the cause and extent of the social sore. Take that case of 
Sirotin and Krasovski, for instance. We shall go into it very 
thoroughly, with our best discrimination. Sirotin is a good fellow 
but inexperienced; time will cure him. Krasovski is acting with 
intent,—we must know how seriously he hates us and strives 
to injure us. Then we shall know what ‘measure of social protec- 
tion’ must be taken against him, whether one year or five. How 
long must he be removed from the village he injures, until he 
will no longer be to them a danger?”’ 

‘‘That is your court’s function?” I asked. “‘Social protection?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mihailof. ‘‘Not only in the court but 
out of the court that is my job as judge. I must prevent court 
cases when I can. We have, for instance, a certain amount of 
drunken brawls still in our midst, especially on the festivals of 
saints when men drink hard. Last week there was such a holiday. 
So before it began I gathered together the party members and the 
presidents of the collective farms. ‘ 

***You know how scandalously they behave when they all get 
drunk,’ I said. ‘Without knifing, it isn’t a party! Let us therefore 
go through the crowd before drinking begins and take away all 
knives and canes. Then they can celebrate as much as they like.’— 
It worked; we got away with our disarmament program while 
they were sober, and after that no one was badly hurt. 

“My job as judge is to help and protect our new social organi- 
zation, to push forward the new forms and to help backward folk 
catch up. But I have to rely too much on my individual conscience, 
because there is not yet enough social experience of the new forms 
to guide us. That is why we get these frequent directions from the 
province, or even from higher up in Moscow. They correlate for 
us the new experience that is constantly going on. 

*‘We need a new code of law today, especially a code for the 
new collective farms. No past laws took account of the relations 
of today. But before such a code could be written, it would be 
out of date, Life moves much faster than law can catch up.” 


The Zitis are summering 
on the fire-escape 


Little ones huddled on the iron steps . . . tired grown-ups 
at the window-sills. A sorry way to spend a summer. . . 

Yet, in all likelihood, the only thing you can do to help 
the Zitis is to make their dingy flat a bit more liveable; a 
bit cleaner, And that’s where Fels-Naptha can lend a hand. 
For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that will make it easier 
for Mrs. Ziti to get more cleaning done! 

Fels-Naptha, you see, is two helpers instead of one. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha in each big bar. Working 
together, they loosen stubborn dirt without hard rubbing— 
even in cool water! They clear streaky windows. They 
freshen grubby floors. They brighten everything. All of 
which means a pleasanter summer for the whole family— 
and an easier one for Mrs. Ziti! 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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WRITERS: 


INSTITUTION RECIPES, STANDARDIZED IN LARGE QUANTITIES 
By Emma Smedley Fifth Edition 404 pp. 5" x74" Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH, ITS ORGANIZATION & MANAGEMENT 
By Emma Smedley Second Edition 272 pp. 5x 714" Illus. Price $4.00 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Food Service Consultant 
820 Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
BuRBAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Regular $60 Remington 
Portable 


Reduced to 
$45 Complete with Case 


For twelve years a world’s best seller — that’s the 
record of the Standard Remington Portable: Thou- 
sands have purchased it for $60 and been con- 
vinced they were getting the best value for their 
money. And here’s the big news! Now, the Rem- 
ington No. 5 is yours at a 25% reduction! 


Save $15 on the world’s most 
_ popular portable 


Not a used machine — not a rebuilt. A brand new 
regulation Standard Remington Portable guar- 
anteed a full year. Built to give a lifetime of service 
at a minimum of upkeep expense. Test it thor- 
oughly for yourself. 


Phone or write 


Mary R. Anderson 


112 East 19th Street 
Algonquin 4-7490 


New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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acation 


in the 


Adirondacks 


PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 


RATES: $30 up to $37.50 


PER WEEK 


R. R. FARE—R, Trip $10,25 
WRITE OR PHONE 


UST OWES I-57 SiestNa ker: 


COLUMBUS 5-6346 


LENA BARISH —SAM GARLEN 


Directors 


MANSION 


WARRENSBURG NY: 


FROM 
THE NORTH 


At the Willard 
Hotel, Rear Ad- 
miral Peary first 
publicly related 
his exploits in 
discovering the 
North Pole 


Me 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


TO THE WILLARD 
IN WASHINGTON 


Great discoverers, when seek- 
ing comfort, service and ex- 
clusiveness in modern hotel 
life, have made their greatest 
discovery at the Willard — 
Washington’s most celebrated 
and conveniently located 
hotel. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining 
Room — Popular Price Coffee Shop 


DIALING FOR THE WEATHER 


(Continued from page 368) 


thermal engineers who are not commercially biased. The major 
problem for the customer is the choice between present availa- 
bility and future possibility. 


UT if a fixed rhythm of indoor weather should become uni- 
versally common, will we then find old Mother Nature too raw 
and uncomfortable? The question merits an answer: Why not re- 
gional air-conditioning? Ifit becomes possible through Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot’s studies of sunspot cycles to predict the weather many 
years in advance, or even to calculate daily changes through 
““mass-air analyses”’ of the stratosphere by high-flying balloons tak- 
ing readings at different levels at given times, as was suggested by 
President Roosevelt’s Science Advisory Board, it should not be so 
very difficult to make desired climatic corrections over large areas 
on the earth’s surface. The likelihood of piping refrigeration down 
from the Arctic has often been discussed, and there is also the pos- 
sibility of diverting ocean currents or tapping natural reservoirs of 
heat. Dry climates could be humidified just as the desert sands have 
been irrigated. As for dehumidification, this is an accomplished 
fact in the Electrodrome, a 130-foot tower erected at Whittier, 
California, by William Haight, the inventor, and designed to dispel 
ground fog and prevent frost by electrically driving atmospheric 
moisture into high cloud areas with negative discharges; the tower 
has an effective radius of three miles. Another interesting possibil- 
ity, advanced by Dr. Alexander Silverman of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is to convey sunlight through a network of conduits of 
fused quartz, a unique material which allows all rays of the sun to 
pass through and even round corners without loss—in this way 
solar illumination could be obtained at blackest midnight by draw- 
ing it half-way round the globe from China. 

Perhaps, then, when regional air-conditioning becomes the 
vogue, we shall get individual adjustments by wearing conditioned 
clothing, light in weight and capable of being heated or cooled, 
humidified, ventilated, possibly even ionized, all quite automati- 
cally by pocket control according to the degree of physical activity. 
Instead of the Parisian couturiéres setting the season’s styles, the 
technicians would be setting the style in seasons. Well, why not? 


HE prediction of regional conditioning of the atmosphere may 

be nearer of fulfillment than at first suspected. Control can be 
minus as well as plus, and in the event of another large-scale war 
the civilian areas will be open to almost certain attack by poison- 
ous gases. The hazard could be offset partly by the use of masks or 
the air-conditioning of spaces completely inclosed by protecting 
walls, but where the gases tended to linger imperceptibly, means 
would have to be developed for their immediate removal or chemi- 
cal neutralization. Thus is progress priced. 


WHAT WILL THEY CALL THIS WAR? 


(Continued from page 387) 


anywhere of the present system of control. Few people, it seems to 
me, realize that the glories of the “Restoration” have been lost, 
and that the Mikado today is just as much controlled by the two 
clans that manage military affairs, as ever the Mikados of the 
Takagawa period were controlled by the Shoguns. 


Dependable tidings reach me that now Japan is trying to tempt 
China with a proffered loan to the Nanking government of 50 
million yen, unlimited credits for the purchase of war materials, 
motor transport, road-building—anything and everything the 
Chinese heart could desire—contingent of course upon the recog- 
nition of Manchukuo, and the recognition of Japanese hegemony. 
At the same time the Japanese are crowding the issue, by military 
movements in North China, threats of intervention to “restore 
order” in the so-called “neutral zone’ (Continued on page 400) 
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The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


Second Term, July 23 — Aug. 24 


Academic Year 1934-35 
begins October 1, 1934 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Autumn Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before September 20, 1934. 


Announcements on request 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


—THE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OPENS JULY, 1935— 


Recent and Forthcoming Monographs: 


1. Between Client and Community: a Study of Re- 
sponsibility in Social Case Work by Bertha Capen 
Reynolds (to be published September, 1934) 


2. The Childhood Personality and Parent-Child Re- 
lationships of Manic Depressive and Dementia 
Praecox Patients by Helen Leland Witmer and 
Students (published June, 1934) 


3. A Comparative Study of Four Pairs of Twins, with 
Special Reference to Personality by Sue Mason 
(published March, 1934) 


These monographs appear in Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, a quarterly publication of the School. 
Annual subscription, $2.00; single copies, 75 cents. 
Address subscriptions and requests for information con- 
cerning the School to the Director, College Hall 8, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for STUDENT TEACHERS 


Class Room Experience Alternating 


with Studio and Seminar Courses 
69 BANK STREET New York City 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 
An pal year residential progressive school for children. Bindetgerten to eighth 
grade. Arts and crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees 
JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 


P. O. Box 153 Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1031 


ORK UNION 


ACADEMY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able faculty. Small classes. 
Supervised study. Lower School for small boys in new separate building. House- 

mothers R.O. T.C. Fireproof sbuildings. Inside swimming pool. All athletics. 
Best health record. Honor School. Catalog. 35th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., 
Col. N. J. Perkins, H. M. Box 9, Fork Union, Virginia. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Graphic—Monthly —$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


The program of the School for the year 1934-35 


will include field work and courses in: 


Public Welfare Social Case Work 
Child Welfare Probation 
Medical Social Work Industry 
Community Organization Group Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


A catalogue of the full curriculum will be mailed 
upon request to the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisments 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


SHUATIONS WANTED 


MAILING SERVICE 


PSYCHOLOGIST, M.A., young woman, now em- 
ployed, desires position mental testing, institutional 
work, parole, vocational guidance. Extensive experi- 
ence. Excellent references. 7235 SURVEY. 


WOMAN with wide experience in promotion of social 
work, including field organization, finance, press and 
radio publicity, seeks opportunity with child welfare, 
character building or community service agency — 
local, state or national; unencumbered. Age 45. 
Protestant. Unusual references. 7236 SURVEY. 


Young woman, Jewish, thorough experience institu- 
tional work (women and children), desires position 
where well-trained 4 year old boy would be welcome, 
finest references. 7237 SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS e 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKER’S WORK BOOK containing 
monthly bibliography of all types of social work litera- 
ture, 7—10 pages abstracts. Issued on sheets punched 
for looseleaf notebook. $4.25 a year. Business Bibliog - 
raphy, Box 1169, Washington, D. C 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LeTTerR Company 


NCORPORATED 


5S PARK PLACE — 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 
e e 
SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


BOARDING — Suburban Philadelphia 


Enjoy comforts, relaxation of private country home. 
Excellent food. Modern conveniences. Attractive 
grounds. Near town, electric trains, bus. $15.00 
weekly. Opportunity for man and wife. State occupa- 
tion, connections, physician, to receive further details. 
P. O. 1027 — North Wales, Pa. 


Ideal Place for Week-ends or Vacations 


Private camp in Berkshire Hills, on two mile lake. 
Bathing, hikes, picnics. Congenial surroundings. Home 
cooking. $15.00 per week. Address Miss Katharine 
Selby, Holmes, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
1~ 9653 


A CALL FOR BOOKS 


Non-privileged youth beg for American histories, 
geographies, literature. Help our needy isolated work 
with one or more books. Mountain View Opportu- 
nity School, Langston, Ala. 


(Continued from page 398) between the Great Wall and Peiping. 
The Chinese show no disposition toward yielding, despite Japanese- 
invented reports of increasing understanding between the two 
peoples, including the report that General Chiang Kai Chek has 
become pro-Japanese. There are no more incurably patriotic 
people in the world than the Chinese; their history is full of 
invasions and attempts by outsiders to overcome them. In the 
end the invaders always disappeared by absorption. 


E needs a long spoon who would sup with the devil. So runs 
an ancient English proverb. The sanguinary “‘purification”’ of 
the Nazi party lately staged in Germany is a beginning, not anend. 
It is logical in the sequence started by Hitler and his gang when 
first they tasted power. It is nothing new in the history of dictator- 
ships; always the second stage is the double-crossing within the 
dominating crowd. It would be rash to prophesy what may have 
happened or be happening at any future hour; but it requires no 
gift of foresight to recognize the signs. Hitler himself has set and 
justified the pattern which will be followed from now on. Sixty 
million people cannot be repressed by force. As was said of old, 
‘He that takes the sword—let him perish by the sword.” 

One of my first jobs of newspaper reporting was to record the 
story of a boy who was driving a team of restless horses in the neigh- 
borhood of a portable sawmill, whose high steam-pressure opened a 
shrieking safety-valve. To quiet the horses the boy weighted down 
the safety-valve with a heavy stone. It did the business; the noise 
stopped and the horses calmed. ‘‘Peace”’ reigned in that lovely 
meadow. . . . For a few minutes; then in a crashing instant ‘‘a 
burst of thunder sound—the boy—oh, where was he?” 


“UNITED WE EAT” 


(Continued from page 361) 


to the right. Thus, even if the leagues should have enormous 


growth, that growth would be at the expense of militancy and 
radicalism. 
The external forces are of two kinds, Membership will fall away 


from unemployment leagues first, as relief policies are more en- 
lightened, and include in their ambit such measures as unemploy- 
ment insurance, housing and the like. In similar fashion, a gener- 
ously conceived public-works program will attract the unemployed 
away from their unions. Complementing this force will be the 
increasing sagacity of the social worker. Workers and their supe- 
riors will learn how to meet delegations of the unemployed with 
candor, sympathy and tact. I know a district supervisor who has 
been brought up in such refinement that she shudders visibly every 
time a member of an unemployed delegation spits into her waste- 
basket. Such things get around; and probably five times as much 
spitting goes on in her office as would go on had she never paid 
attention to it. Persons on relief are people. They resent the super- 
ciliousness of some social workers; they respond with loyalty to the 
friendliness of others. If it be socially desirable that unemployed 
leagues should decrease in size or in militancy, then relief workers, 
by their conduct, have a real responsibility to the community. 

Finally, it must be remembered that there may be days of pros- 
perity again. Recovery will probably deal a severe blow to the 
unemployed unions. 

The second sort of external force tending to break up the leagues 
will be the probable withdrawal of civil liberties, the use of the 
police, and the creation of a public opinion unfavorable to the 
leagues. These techniques are already being used. Leaders of the 
unemployed report more severe treatment by the constabulary in 
recent months. The leagues are being described as revolutionary, 
in order to alienate the toleration of the middle classes. The New 
York Times of June 12 says that the police commissioner of New 
York has announced his intention of :being less lenient hereafter 
towards demonstrations of the unemployed. No doubt other 
municipal officials are similarly modifying their policies. 

The use of force against organizations of the submerged tenth 
has worked very well in the past. It broke the backbone of the 
IWW in 1918. The good old way may be tried again—but with 
this caution: the years in which sallies were made against the mili- 
tant IWW were, taken on the whole, years of plentiful jobs and 
there were months of high prosperity; clubbing and jailing may 
‘not go so well when the workers of the United States have nothing 
to lose but ‘their skins. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers Health Recreation 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- | AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. | NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; To advise in organization of state and local social TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents hygiene programs; to aid public health and To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- medical authorities in the campaign against America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
tending chain of service points and in improving syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution some, happy play and recreation. 
standards of work. Supported by Societies and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. sex as an important factor in individual and 
Pe nay ee Nip v ee cher eee 
c ues , including monthly Journal o ia! Par 2 . 
Community Chests eyelet ancl Leiyyiene ews and pacipuiels Religious Organizations 


COMMUNITY. CHESTS: AND COUNCELS, | —__...______. OD 
INC. — THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR, 
1810 Graybar Building, MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- | COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
New York City. ; . H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 national home mission boards of the United 


West SO Street, New York City. Pamphlets on States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
Foundations mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
mental ee porchaitic venir yore and Lathes projects Bich they agree to carry on 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications interdenominationally. 
roan BATION FOR THE sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
> - — 125 East 46th Street, New $3.00 a year. | Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 


York. Promotes the creation of new agencies { 


Students, A Seesholt: 
for the blind and assists established organiza- ape eiamy ae 


Mok among Migrant Children, Edith E, 


tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies | NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE wry 

in such fields as education, employment and re- PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 

tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 


Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Associate Directors; Miss Regina FE. Schneider, 
Field Director. Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the | Raepicige. gad (dlecuisaien peacdeal inter 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency | films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 

Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 

sae genre of the ee Sone Foundation eet 

to the public in practi and inexpensive form ° 

some oe the most important results of its work. National Conference 

Catalogue sent upon request. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


Industrial Democracy WORK— Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash. Vocational Counsel and Placement 
ington, D. C.; Howar ight, Secretary, 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of an organization to discuss the principles of 
problems of democracy in industry through its humanitarian effort and to increase the efi- | JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and ciency of social service agencies. Each year it — Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- placement in social work and public health 


nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 E, 


tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 


9» are sent free of charge to all members upon pay- 22nd St., New York City. 
e ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 

Is your 

organization 


Racial Co-operation NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 


ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 


listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


Social Agencies? OPERATION —703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
If not— Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 

h ? provement of interracial attitudes and conditions Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
why not: through conference, co-operation, and popular Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 


ber 14th to 17th, 1934, 


education. Correspondence invited. 


New Desk Model— Miss Bailey Says— 
SERIES II 


Noiseless Typing made available to all business Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series — 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 1933 through June 1934, 


light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 
highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES Il NOW 


stencils=—AND IT IS NOISELESS. Quantity Rates: 


1- 9 copies....30c each 50-99 copies....20c each 
MARY R. ANDERSON 10-49 copies....25c¢ each 100 or more copies....15¢ each 


112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 


to specify number of each which you require. Price per copy is 
: Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 determined by the size of the entire order. 

When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the Send requisition and check to 

new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN SURVEY ASSOCIATES 112 East 19 Street | New York 
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“It’s a good thing we made these X-ray 
pictures. Here's a small hidden cavity 
which I could not discover without my 
X-ray detective.” 


ing bony structure is being broken down 
and destroyed, while infection may be ab- 


. OSTPONING a visit to your dentist is 
not postponing trouble. It is bringing 


it closer. Time and money will be saved by 
a visit to your dentist every six months. It 
is impossible to have good health if the 


sorbed into the system through the blood 
stream. Such infection may damage the heart 
and other vital organs, may cause eye, ear, 


teeth, gums and soft tissues of your mouth 


sinus, nerve, joint or digestive trouble. 
 : are not kept in good condition. 
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<= When a firmly rooted tooth is to be ex- 

tracted an X-ray picture may be needed to 

assist the dentist. Sometimes the roots are 

hooked or teeth may have failed to come 

through the gums. In such cases damage to 
the jaw-bone may’ ‘result from a “blind” 
extraction. 
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If your dentist advises X-ray pictures of 
. your teeth, take his advice. With the X-ray 
4 to inform him, he knows the condition of the 
deeper structures, the roots and the tooth 
sockets. In many cases early cavities can be 
found only by X-rays. If you have pyorrhea 
he may discover it at a stage in which it can 
be successfully treated. 
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If you have sound teeth and gums, then a — 
correct diet, including some hard and 
“crunchy” food, will help to keep them 
healthy. Teeth, living parts of the body, 
are built by food. They need the minerals 
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Because an aching tooth demands prompt 
attention it is usually far less dangerous to 
health than the undiscovered trouble-maker. 
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A tooth may seem to be sound and healthy 
and yet hidden trouble may be brewing. 
Infection may exist at the root of a guilty 
tooth long before it is suspected that any- 
thing is wrong. Meanwhile, the surround- 


contained in eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits 
and cereals. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Good Teeth.”” Address Booklet Dept. 8-S-34. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY| 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© iesam.t.i.co. 
“de 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT we) 


